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Defense 


ERE is the line-up on national defense: 

1. The virtuous but somewhat too consistent 
group, headed by Mr. Bryan and Miss Jane Addams, 
who are for turning the other cheek and for nothing 
else. 

2. The group of fiery ones, including Mr. Hearst, 
Colonel Roosevelt, and many others who have given 
us red-blooded stuff and magnificent estimates. 

3. The military and naval experts, who, as Lord 
Salisbury said, would like to fortify the moon to 
keep us from invasion from Mars. 

4. The same old inside gang who own everything 
and run everything. They want high tariff, indirect 
taxes, smoking factories and white-faced seamstresses 
paying a little more for everything than they do 
now. If the expense of preparedness were to come out 
of heavily graduated income and inheritance taxes, 
they would not like it quite as much as they will if 
they can link it up with high tariff agitation, since 


the poor pay the tariff without knowing it and the | 


rich pay the graduated inheritance and income taxes 
and know it pretty well. Moreover, these gentlemen 
have been remodeling industries to fit war conditions, 
and if we do not start out on a vast military enter- 
prise of our own when peace checks the new demand, 
what is to become of the coupons of these poor dears? 
There are two simple answers to these dangerous 
hidden forces. One is that when we increase the mili- 
tary bill we should raise the money directly, not in- 
directly. The other is that the government itself 
should manufacture its own munitions. Just men- 
tion these two things and you will be called an an- 
archist and a Socialist, and all interest in prepared- 
ness will leave the group to which we refer. 

5. The group that is disinterested and modern, 
not infected with the militarist thinking that brought 
on the war in Europe, and yet not able to believe 
that the world can yet be run on the Sermon on the 
Mount alone. This group thinks that the young men 
of the country ought to do their own strenuous 
work, as they do in Switzerland, not pay a large 
standing army in order to avoid this work. On 
principle compulsion is right. The work of the state 
should be assigned by the state. If done wisely it 
would improve the boys immeasurably. And if the 
state had brains enough it could use the girls for a 
couple of years, in some way, to their vast improve- 
ment also. But that suggestion is remote. A very 
moderate step indeed toward distributing prepared- 
ness among the citizens is that proposed by the 
President and the Secretary of War. It is of course 
freely open to discussion, but only in detail. The 





absolute pacifists, on the one hand, and the people 
who want to make money out of private manufacture 
of munitions, on the other, cannot be persuaded. 
They can only be overridden. 

There was one sentence in the President’s speech 
on preparedness that seemed to have something be- 
hind it. He said: 

If men differ with me in this vital matter, I shall 
ask them to make it clear how far and in 
what way they are interested in making the 
permanent interests of the country safe against 
disturbance. 
What do you suppose he meant? At any rate his 
point is well taken. If you see the same old gang 
doing their best to break the program, think it over. 

The last Democratic platform linked together 
efficiency, economy and adequacy of naval defense 
as follows: 

We approve the measure reported by the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House of Representatives for 
the creation of a council of national defense which 
will determine a definite naval program, with a 
view to increased efficiency and economy. The 
party that proclaimed and has always enforced 
the Monroe Doctrine, and was sponsor for the new 
navy, will continue faithfully to observe the con- 
stitutional requirements to provide and maintain 
an adequate and well-proportioned navy suf- 
ficient to defend American policies, protect our 
citizens and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
nation. 

The same combination of efficiency, economy, and 
adequacy should apply to the army. Although our 
laws and the habits of our people do not allow us to 


go the whole distance in principle, as the Swiss do, | 


there is nothing (except inertia and selfishness) to 
prevent our going as far as the Wilson-Garrison pro- 
gram calls for; nor is there anything else to prevent 
our supplementing that program with nationalization 
of the means of supplying the army. 

Comparing the amount spent on preparedness 
with the amount spent on agriculture, as Mr. 
Bryan does, is referred to the class in logic. Agri- 
culture richly pays for itself, so the government has a 
relatively small function. Preparedness is out- 
lay for insurance. You might as well use the amount 
spent by the Department of Commerce on promoting 
business as a comparison. Mr. Bryan’s sincerity holds 
our respect. We should be glad to see him use his 
moral fervor and oratorical gifts in creating a public 
opinion that would force Congress to cut down our 
pension system, turning it from a vote-catching hog- 
trough into what in principle it ought to be, a mere 
recompense for injuries sustained. Then the biggest 
item in preparedness would be reduced almost to 
nothing 
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German Votes 


NE of the American relief committees, frankly 

representing the interests of the Allies, criticized 
“Prussianized Germany” in one of its circulars, 
whereupon protests appeared, naturally enough, from 
Germans in this country. One of these protests was 
written and given to the press by a Detroit organ- 
ization known as the Deutsches Bund. In a letter 
accompanying the resolutions and written by a mem- 
ber of the committee that drew them, appear two 
sentences of interest. After reciting that Belgium 
did wrong in being invaded, further wrong in having 
Louvain burned, that France was to blame for 
Rheims, and that Sir Edward Grey brought on the 
war, it observes: 

“The coming elections will give sufficient evidence 
of where the ‘great majority of the American people 
stand in their sympathies with the warring nations.” 
And it reiterates: “The majority will stand with the 
powers who carry right and justice in their flag, 
against the propaganda of lies and misrepresentations 
written in the standards of the Allies.” 

Probably the Germans were the only ones who 
knew that the voters of Massachusetts were not 
voting on Catholicism, on tariff, and on where the 
Progressives will land; that New York was not 
voting on its own complicated new charter. The 
Germans knew that the Americans were voting on 
whether or not Sir Edward Grey really did start the 
war. And doubtless they know which of the elections 
prove that Grey and Belgium did between them force 
war on a reluctant Germany. 

As things stand today, the President needs no help 
for reelection. But if he did need any, nothing could 
make his victory so certain as the attempt of resi- 
dent Germans to make American elections play the 
German game. On our cover this week the American 
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turkey is somewhat spoiled by features of the Ger- 
man eagle, and Columbia does not look wholly sat- 
isfied with the dish. We must admit, however, in 
this privileged communication to our readers, that 
Mr. Herford’s amusing cartoon is art, not literalism. 
The hyphen attempt to introduce foreign issues is too 
much resented to be serious. For information about 
what will happen whenever foreigners really are made 
an issue, inquiring minds may be referred back to one 
aspect of the last mayoralty election in Chicago. 


England and the Teutons 


7 protest of the United States to England 

was necessary in order to keep clear its con- 
tention that international law exists and jis not 
subject to change on the plea of reprisals. It was 
a duty, but a dismal one, seeing in what a 
civilized manner England has ruled the sea, and 
for what end the Allies’ fight is waged. And how 
ironic a twist was added, when our note to Eng- 
land was followed immediately by the sinking of 
the Ancona. We can be impartial as a government; 
we should be; but the task goes against much that 
the heart tells us, and even against part of what the 
mind speaks. The choice was not one in which all was 
in one scale. We have chosen the privilege of stand- 
ing for neutral rights, and for the life of peace; we 
have of necessity declined the privilege of pouring 
out blood and money with the other nations who are 
battling for the world’s right to be ruled by ideas 
and agreements, not by aggression and warlike prep- 
aration. As the months have gone, and all the proofs 
have accumulated that Germany not only planned 
but willed the war, and as she has carried it on ac- 
cording to the same philosophy that made her decide 
to begin it, our failure to help becomes a harder and 
harder cross for a spiritually minded person, however 
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sure he be that it should be borne. In the end our 
choice will probably be justified, since we shall have 
accomplished one object, while the Allies accomplish 
another. Yes, but if Germany should win, heaven 
help our conscience! Our opinion does not waver, 
but we have a nightmare now and then. 


Fresh Air Cars 


many a year, and in many a city, men have 
enjoyed foul-air cars, alias “smoking cars.” Now 
comes Chicago and scores a point for logical con- 
sistency. If we can have foul-air cars why can’t 
we also have fresh-air cars? No one could voice a 
reasonable objection, so the Chicago elevated rail- 
ways are giving the idea a trial. From one car in 
each train all the windows are removed and the cool 
crisp breeze from the lake, seasoned to local taste 
with a peppering of soot, is made available in un- 
limited supply. As the season advances, the crisp- 
ness will develop into brittleness; at last only the 
Spartans will survive, and busy agents from Secretary 
Garrison’s office will circulate among them soliciting 
these stanch spirits to band together into a corps 
of Hardy Riders. And the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company is doing the same thing. From every angle 
the idea looks all right. 


The Psychology Squad 














K. CHESTERTON will hear with satisfaction 
¢ that the latest thing in police service in New 
York City is psychological examination for prisoners 
suspected of being mental or moral defectives. Two 
or three years ago our metropolitan newspapers were 
full of the doings of the Strong Arm Squad. Now 
the honors of publicity go to the Psychology Squad. 
Dr. Louis E. Bisch, associate professor of psychology 
in Columbia, and Prof. Ashley H. Thorndyke thus 
have succeeded in the headlines the late unlamented 
Lieutenant Becker. Changed times for which we 
rejoice! Mickey Murphy and Typhoid Mary have, 
under our constitution, as inalienable a right to the 
expert testimony of alienists as Harry K. Thaw; and 
at last they will be served. This is not said all in 
jest. Commissioner Woods told the solemn truth 
when he declared that many prisoners who are sent 
to penal institutions should be committed instead to 
a sanitarium or a hospital. The Psychology Squad, 
if it meets reasonable expectations, will prove one of 
the most useful arms of a city’s police service. In a 
Chesterton story-book (The Club of Odd Trades) a 
judge says to a prisoner: “I sentence you to three 
years’ imprisonment, under the firm, and solemn, and 
God-given conviction that what you require is three 
months at the seaside.” 


Despair 
L kag are to vote in the Episcopal Church in 
. New York. Thus the world rapidly goes to the 
devil. If we cannot rely on the churches to keep wo- 
men in the home, where are we at? 
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~ gnaningiatel LANE possesses one of the finest 
literary senses now on exhibition in the United 
States. From his latest speech we take the following: 


Europe may burn up. Her people may be blasted 
by bankruptcy. Her national lines may be made 
to follow new channels.. Her industries may be 
buried. Her sons may fall, and the blood and the 
brain of many an unknown Tolstoy, Beethoven, 
Pasteur or Darwin may fertilize her shell-fur- 
rowed fields. She may set up for a day new 
standards of national greatness. But these, all 
these, cannot destroy the passionate purpose of 
her people to own themselves, to find themselves, 
and to decide for themselves what chains they 
will bear and what sacrifices they will make. 


We maintain that the observation is made in con- 
siderably well-chosen words. Also we maintain that 
style is one of the joys of life. It frequently comes 
to men of action, because they ‘write to express 
thought, whereas the writer by profession often 
writes to write. In this country especially the states- 
men rank high as writers compared with those who 
are professionally literary. Lincoln, Jefferson, Web- 
ster——even Franklin and Hamilton—you will not 
find much prose in America to equal the best that 
they have left. 


Strangeness 


P there not something touching in the tendency of 

the human intellect to be alarmed by, or hostile 
to, or distrustful of, the unfamiliar. We find it among 
savages, boys, animals, voters. F. M. Colby, in his 
Constrained Attitudes, says: 


There is no doubt that contact with the things 
that they do not understand is to many minds 
acutely disagreeable. All the greater dramas 
contain highly valuable passages which are not 
only wearisome to many in the audience but 
actually offensive to them. A dog not only pre- 
fers a customary and pleasant smell; he hates a 
good one. A perfume pricks his nose——gives a 
wrench to his dog nature, perhaps tends to “un- 
dermine those moral principles” without which 
dog “society cannot exist,” as the early critics 
used to say of Ibsen, 


We can remember when society was undermined 
successively by the eight hour day, college education, 
impressionism, mollycoddleism, race suicide, and 
shert skirts. We don’t know what will be under- 
mining it tomorrow, but it will be something that is 
either new or bears a new name. 


Atavism 


N AFFAIRS of the heart many men do not know 
the difference between sweetness and weakness in 
women, and many women do not know the difference 
between strength in men and wilfulness or brutality. 
The doll.and the man-on-horseback are traditional 
mates. Many sacred traditions and institutions re- 
semble the vermiform appendix. They may have 
their use in nature, but it has not been discovered yet. 
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Cloture in the Senate 


By SENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN, of OKLAHOMA 


Among the recent bills that would have passed, if the Senate had been free to follow the will of the 
majority, was the shipping bill, which is to be fought over again this season. It was killed at the end of the 
last session by a few senators who used the rules of the Senate to talk. it to death. This is merely an 
illustration of what goes on constantly; and to many persons who believe in majority rule it seems wrong 
to allow a determined and long-winded person to have a veto on the actions of the whole body. Hence the 
serious fight now going on in Washington to change the rules and introduce cloture. Senator Owen is the 
leader in this fight, and will bring the matter to the front when the Senate opens a week from Monday. 


HE United States now exceeds one hundred million 
ih people. Many questions of great importance must 
be determined. We have immediately before us 
the questions of preparing our country against the pos- 
sibility of invasion or wanton disregard of our reason- 
able rights; we have to consider the questions relating 
to the promotion of our commerce abroad, and the safe- 
guarding of our commercial and industrial activities at 
home; we want a rural cred- 
it system, a cooperative 
murketing system; in the 
Senate appropriation _ bills 
involving over a_ thousand 
millions must be considered 
and enacted this winter; we 
should consider the questions 
of the United States perfect- 
ing its highways, its water- 
ways, its public health ser- 
vices; we should consider 
methods of protecting the 
children of the country from 
excessive labor under bad 
conditions, we should per- 
fect the laws as to the com- 
pensation of workmen and 
safety upon the railway and 
steamship lines of the coun- 
try; we ought to have a bet- 
ter system controlling the 
issue of stocks and bonds, to 
protect the country against 
fraudulent, watered securi- 
ties; we ought to establish 
and standardize vocational 
education in the nation in 
order to teach our young 
men and young women how 
to make a living; we ought 
to improve the postal service 
by using the telegraph and telephone, and reduce the 
cost; we ought to build up our merchant marine; we 
ought to actively consider and take the steps necessary 
to bring about universal peace; we ought to consider and 
improve the questions relating to the economy and effi- 
ciency of the government itself; we ought to improve 
judicial processes of the country, by which to assure the 
people quick justice and cheap justice; we ought to have 
a competent Legislative Reference Bureau for Congress; 
we ought to have time to properly consider questions of 
conservation; we ought to have time to properly consider 
and perfect our patent laws; we ought to have time to 
consider, mature, and act upon the promises made by the 
various political parties in promoting the protection, 
efficiency and happiness of human life. 

But these things are denied a proper opportunity for 
discussion and action under the practise which has pre- 
vailed in recent years in the Senate, where a small group 
of senators will bring forward and urge the considera- 
tion of immaterial questions, make dilatory motions and 


Robert L. Owen, United States Senator from Oklahoma. 


resort to unlimited debate for the purpose of delay, and 
use the so-called right of unlimited debate [no such right 
exists] in order that a few obstinate and resolute sen- 
ators may exercise control over the conduct of the 
majority. 


THE PRECEDENTS. 

The need of cloture or the previous question is recog- 
nized as the parliamentary) 
rule in every Senate and 
House of Representatives in 
every state in the union, with 
the exception of the Senate 
of Alabama, Florida, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Utah, 
where the absence of a rule 
to restrain discussion has 
not been abused. Every 
House of Representatives of 
all the forty-eight states 
have the rule of the previous 
question. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
—in forty-one states,—the 
right is exercised in_ both 
houses. 

The great parliaments o/ 
the world have long since 
found it necessary to have 
cloture, as in the Parliament 
and House of Lords of Great 
Britain, the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies of 
France, in both houses of 
Germany, Hungary, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Swit- 
zerland; and the reason for 
the rule is perfectly obvious. 

The right of the majority to rule is the only common- 
sense arrangement in a Democracy. The destruction of 
Poland as a government was due to permitting a 
minority vote to veto the majority. During the last 
half century not only many leading Democrats have 
pointed out the necessity for cloture, but many of the 
leading Republican senators have urged cloture, as a 
matter of reason and justice, such as Senators Wade, 
Pomeroy, Hamlin, Wilson, Scott, Edmonds, Wright, 
Ferry of Michigan, Morrell of Maine, Wyndham, Alli- 
son of Iowa, Hale of Maine, Ingalls, Frye, Cameron, 
Chandler, Blair, Hoar of Massachusetts, Quay, Aldrich, 
Lodge, Root, Platt, and Gallinger of Vermont. 

They were quite right in arguing that the conduct of 
the public business should not be unduly obstructed. 
With a large body of men on the floor, with an enormous 
pressure of public business, no individual senator and 
no individual minority should be permitted to ‘coerce 
the majority and prevent action by the Senate. 

Senator Lodge in urging cloture some years ago in 
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the North American Review of November, 1893, said 
very justly: 


The two great rights in our representative bodies are 
voting and debate. If the courtesy of unlimited debate is 
granted, it must carry with it the reciprocal courtesy of 
permitting a vote after due discussion. If this is not the 
case the system is impossible. Of the two rights, more- 
over, that of voting is the higher and more important. 
We ought to have both, and debate certainly in ample 
measure; but, if we are forced to choose between them, 
the right of action must prevail over the right of dis- 
cussion. To vote without debating is perilous, but to 
debate and never vote is imbecile. The difficulty in the 
Senate today is that, while the courtesy which permits 
unlimited debate is observed, the reciprocal courtesy, 
which should insure the opportunity to vote, is wholly 
disregarded. 


It avails nothing that Mr. Lodge has now changed 
his mind since the Democrats are in the majority in the 
Senate. It does not change the validity of the argument. 

The effect of the so-called practise of unlimited debate 
in the Senate has been to establish the right of unlimited 
abuse of the patience of the majority by dilatory 
motions, by raising “buffer” questions, bringing up 
matters unimportant and immaterial, and by prolonged 
and vain discussion of parliamentary rules, permitting 
men in effect to coerce the majority, and finally by such 
illicit processes to permit the veto of the majority of 
the Senate, representing the majority of the people of 
the United States, by a fraction of a minority of the 
senators. It has resulted in a senator taking the floor 
and holding the floor for twenty-four hours and more, 
on the odious pretense of debate, when in point of fact 
it was merely unrestrained speaking, talking, reading 
from books and papers, commenting upon innumerable 
topics, which served to kill time, and was not true de- 
bate in any honest sense, but was merely a colorable 
transaction, intended to use up the time, the patience 
and the physical strength of the Senate itself, in a test 
of physical endurance. 

The effect of such processes has been to lower the 
tone and dignity of the Senate. The effect of such 
processes has been to lower the high character of debate 
and in effect to destroy the intellectual, honest, sincere 
debate which should obtain on the floor of the Senate. 

There has never been any disposition shown in the 
United States Senate to pass any bill without giving the 
minority the most abundant opportunity to express its 
views. Indeed, the minority is always heard in the com- 
mittees of the House, in the Committee of the Whole of 
the House, in the Committee of the Senate, and in the 


Committee of the Whole of the Senate, before the Senate 
finally passes upon it. The Senate willingly gives days 
and weeks for diseussion, and has been generous and 
courteous in the extreme to the minority. This practise 
is due to the desire of the Senate to hear both sides of 
every question carefully presented. In some parliaments 
the two sides appoint representatives expressly to de- 
bate a question, who may present the views for and 
against, without having so large a number of debaters 
take the time of the body. But in the Senate, the Senate 
always listens patiently to any senator who thinks he 
can throw new light upon the question. 

The time has come, however, when the majority of 
the Senate, representing the American people, should be 
permitted, after reasonable and just debate, to move 
the previous question, in order that the public business 
may be conducted honorably, fairly, and without unrea- 
sonable delay, and without undue dictation by the 
minority. 

It is now suggested that no change of the rules per- 
mitting unlimited debate can be made, as an endless 
filibuster under the rules can prevent the majority 
changing the rules. This notion is based on the theory 
that the Senate rule established by the Senate of the 
Tenth Congress in 1808, dropping the previous question 
from the Rule XXII, “Precedence of Motions,” is bind- 
ing on the Senate of the Sixty-fourth Congress and 
cannot be changed because the minority, under the rule 
of 1808, can resort to unlimited debate and by a filibuster 
prevent the majority of the Senate from ever reaching 
a vote on the question of adopting an amendment to the 
rule of 1808. 

The theory is false. 

The Senate when it organizes as the Senate of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, is a new Senate. It can change 
all its officers and committees and chairmen of commit- 
tees, and committee rooms, and employees. It organizes 
with a new and clean calendar of business. The bills 
and resolutions and pending business of the Senate of 
the Sixty-third Congress are all dead with the parlia- 
mentary death of the Senate of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. One-third of the senators are newly elected and 
become members of the newly organized Senate of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress and have a right, an equal right, 
to a voice in making the rules of the newly organized 
Senate of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The theory that the newly organized Senate is bound 
by the rule of the Tenth Congress is absurd and gro- 
tesque. The new Senate will make its own rules and not 
be controlled in making its rules by any filibuster of a 
minority. 


The Aftermath 


By CHARLES REITZEL 


HE “No’s” have it! 

Have they? That depends entirely upon whether 

you are counting votes or observing tendencies. 
True! She missed the vote November 2nd. And 
more! She may miss it again five years hence. That 
matters little. The real issue is this: The female has 
been aroused to social thought and social activity. From 
a confused fog of dormant indifference she has come 
forth into the open road of clear thinking and worth- 
while doing. “Suffs” and “antis” alike have entered a 
new era. Their minds have accepted new values, new 
views and new concepts. Even their old lingo of doilies, 
gowns, and household gossip has been replaced. Both 
sides now talk in terms of social justice, equal franchise, 
political power, entrenched wealth, child labor, low 


wages, gang control, women in industry, and the liquor 
traffic. 

Make no mistake about it—this means a decidedly 
different world for women. When new concepts creep 
into our mental make-up we unconsciously form new 
idcals; thought molds are changed. And to hold the 
views of a yesterday is made as impossible as to hold 
old beliefs in witchery. 

If we are awake we see these changes, and if honest, 
we give the progressive women the credit. 

What results will be reaped by women entering these 
newer fields of thought? Time alone can tell. But of 
this we are certain: Sooner or later, trailing these 
mental changes, votes will come along for women as a 
pleasant and appreciative aftermath. 





Pen and Inklings 


‘By OLIVER HERFORD 








STUDIES IN CURVES AT THE HIPPODROME 
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The Future of the Jews in America 


NOTICED in a paper the other 
day that Jacob Schiff was quoted as 
expressing his lack of sympathy with 
Zionism. He celebrated the value of the 
Jewish religion and doubted the worth 
of what he called a merely political 
movement. Also he disapproved the 
emphasis on race as such. Mr. Schiff 
is an interesting figure in our country, 
and indeed in the world. Not that I am 
one of those who believe in the existence 
of a vast Jewish international financial 
system, acting as a unit, with 
the Rothschild family at the 
head and Mr. Schiff regent in 
the United States. Things off 
the stage are not so simple and 
dramatic as this system, with 
its control of information, its 
political power, its relentless 
singleness, is depicted. But 
Mr. Schiff does stand at the 
head of the principal Jewish 
banking house in America. He 
does take a keen interest in 
all political questions, whether 
it be the welfare of Germany 
in the present war or the bear- 
ing of any European question 
on the position of the Jews. 
For to his credit be it said 
that he is not among those 
prosperous ones who forget the 
less fortunate among his own 
people. His charity is widely 
known. His name is a power 
even east of Third avenue. 
Why, then, do I sketch him 
and his opposition to Zionism 
in this connection? Because 
he represents a class and its 
way of thinking. He is, in- 
deed, the head of a class. His 
ancestors were hof-juden cen- 
turies ago. It is not to be 
expected that he should think 
outside the methods that have 
come down with that class 
through the ages. Small groups 
in power have always ap- 
proved of religion for the 
masses, but never of political 
power for the masses. Zionism 
is essentially a democratic 
movement. It tends to give the 
leadership of the Jewish race 
to the Jewish people. Nobody, therefore, 
who belongs to the class accustomed to 
leadership under the old paternalistic 
system, which I described fully in the 
former series, can be expected to ap- 
prove of that movement unless he be 
indeed a person of extraordinary origin- 
ality. There are always reasons for op- 
posing a democratic movement. There 
are always reasons for anything. Habit- 
ually we reach our conclusions through 
environment or advantage, and find our 
reasons when some are needed. The op- 
position of the traditional Court-Jew 
class to Zionism is not exactly a subject 
of regret. It is a thing in nature to be 
taken for granted, like the difficulty of 
walking up hill. 
Personally, ‘I think Zionism as creative 
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an idea as there is extant today, and as 
apt to the moment. We live in a world- 
convulsion, growing out of the attempt 
of one strong nation to crush other na- 
tions, on the ground that God wishes the 
strong to spread and crush the weak. 
That convulsion will not quiet itself 
permanently unless there is respect for 
ethnic feeling. The problem is not easy. 
What of it? Other hard problems have 
been solved. This one must be solved. 
We must find a way to tolerate differ- 





There is individuality—even in the pedler. 


ences; to encourage differences, indeed. 
One nation must respect another; one 
religion must respect another; one race 
must respect another. Where national 
so-called interests cross we have the 
need of international tolerance. Where 
race and religious lines cross national lines 
we have the need of domestic tolerance. 

Now, granted this complete tolerance, 
this welcome to different goods of every 
kind, what under such happy conditions 
will be the relation of a people so marked 
as the Jews to the rest of the people in 
our country? Will it make for identifi- 
cation or will it struggle to retain dis- 
tinctiveness? It seems to me clear that 
two great principles are indisputable, 
leaving out religion and taking demo- 
cratic political philosophy for our guide. 


1. The individual must be free. There 
cannot in the long run be any moral 
obliquity attributed to the person who 
wishes to conform to the most prevalent 
standard; to accept the Christian re- 
ligion, for example, or to marry a Gen- 
tile; any more than any moral obliquity 
attaches to the person who joins one 
political party because it is strong in 
his neighborhood, or becomes: any other 
kind of a rubber stamp. He is free to be- 
come a rubber stamp if he wishes to. 

2. Uniformity is the curse 
of democracy. Diversity is 
its ideal. In so far, therefore, 
as a Jew so acts as to keep 
alive the distinctive powers 
and better special tendencies 
of the race, broadly inter- 
preted, he is working toward 
the democratic ideal. In so 
far as he disappears into the 
melting pot he is acting within 
his rights undoubtedly, but not 
toward the richest possibilities 
of free choice. 

Intermarriage brings all 
these general principles to a 
sharp personal test and there- 
fore arouses special interest in 
general reading or conversa- 
tion. The following is from 
an essay in the Maccabean, 
which magazine is a most in- 
teresting vehicle of stimulating 
modern Jewish thought: 

“Zionism when _ regarded 
only as a nationalist move- 
ment favors rather than op- 
poses intermarriage. The one 
who is a nationalist Jew and 
who recognizes his affiliation 
with the Jewish people entire- 
ly on nationalist or racial 
grounds, without any regard 
to religion, is indubitably free 
to marry a member of any 
other people. The leader of 
the Jewish Territorial Organ- 
ization when still a Zionist 
married a non-Jewish wife and 
refused to have her made a 
Jewess by religious ceremony. 
As a nationalist Jew he argued 
that as a member of the Jew- 
ish people he was free to 
marry a woman of the English people, 
just as a Frenchman is free without 
prejudice to marry an Italian woman, 
or a Danish woman may marry a Ger- 
man man without incurring dishonor. 
This racial argument is unassailable. 
There is no cogent reason why marriage 
should not be contracted between mem- 
bers of any two friendly states or na- 
tionalities on a similar plane of culture. 
There is no evidence that such mar- 
riages are infertile, and close observation 
has shown that such marriages are not 
prejudicial to the next generation. 
Neither genius nor degeneracy is more 
likely to spring from such mixed parent- 
age than from homogeneous parentage. 
So long as the peoples between whom the 
intermarriage is contracted are on a 
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similar plane of civilization and are of 
similar ideals and purposes there can be 
no possible biological or eugenic objec- 
tion to the intermarriage. It is there- 
fore clear that Zionism as purely a na- 
tional movement will fail to check the 
intermarriage which has weakened and 
which is weakening Jewry, by the dilu- 
tion and the draining of Jewish blood. 

“But Zionism, when conjoined with the 
religious ideal of the Jew, gives the 
brightest promise of successfully coping 
with the acute problem of intermarriage. 
We cannot return to the Ghetto, nor 
would we try to limit freedom of eco- 
nomic and social intercourse between 
Jew and non-Jew. The religious training 
of young Jewry is today usually so 
lacking in quantity, quality and spirit, 
that standing alone it is often ineffective 
as a force to stem the tide of inter- 
marriage.” 

Now I should be inclined, looking at 
the somewhat distant 


argument” is by no means “unassail- 
able.” It is on the racial argument that 
all in the last analysis must rest. Zion- 
ism has its most glorious justification 
when it is seen as a large vision of race- 
function and race-service: It is the em- 
bodiment of democracy on its positive, 
not its negative side; of democracy as 
the opportunity for all attributes to 
flower; of liberty as the seed of variety 
and development. It becomes thus not 
only a solution of the Jewish problem 
but a symbol of the democratic uni- 
verse,—a universe free without being 
uniform, monstrous, or oppressive of the 
less numerous. It shows to the Jew in 
America how he may be free as an in- 
dividual, if he wishes to vary from the 
type, and yet how in helping to strengthen 
and spiritualize his own race he is in 
general doing his best by the world. 
Now, one says, how would all this 
reasoning apply to Irish in America, 


least 2,500 years of pure race develop- 
ment. Whatever intermarriage there has 
been has been out of Jewry, not into it. 
Therefore if the race disappears we lose 
an element that is not only contributive 
but unique. 

It is said, and backed with some few 
statistics, that this purity of race re- 
sults in greater variations inside the race 
than are found in less pure communities 
There are declared to be in a million 
Jews more geniuses than in a million 
Kuropeans, and more idiots and insane; 
more musical persons and more mutes. 
Ordinary observation shows us in the 
United States that the Jews have in pro- 
portion more persons ably devoted ti 
reform, and also more criminals. Thi 
criminality, however, does not exist in 
the old Ghettos, and it does not exist in 
the colonies of Palestine. If among us 
it is caused by weakening of the old re- 
ligious sanctions it must be removed by 

a new alliance, modern- 





future, to turn that 
statement exactly 
around. I should be in- 
clined to say that re- 
ligion alone will not be 
able to stem the tide, 
because the religions of 
sheer prohibition, the 
religions of absolutism 
in morals, the religions 
that irrelevantly declare 
certain things to be sins, 
—those religions are not 
for very long anyway. 
Turning the statement 
around, then (not in 
substance _ disagreeing 
with it), we should say 
that no difference in re- 
ligion can be depended 
upon to keep the Jews 
a separate _— people 
through the centuries to 
come, unless our ideal- 
ized political thought 
tells us that it is better 
for the world’s genius, 
for the world’s interest- 
ingness, for the world’s 
variety of production, 
that such  differentia- 
tions should be _ en- 
couraged. I do not pretend to guess 
exactly what réle religion will play in 
the future, but I am sure any religion, 
in order to survive, will have to justify 
itself as an absolute contribution to the 
volume and richness of life, not merely 
as a policeman forbidding certain con- 
duct. If the Jews in America can re- 
vitalize their religion, shedding what 
is archaic and unintelligible now, and 
making the essential spring of it feed 
the best spirit of today, it may indeed do 
much to preserve the special personality 
of the Jewish race. But “the racial 
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On the East Side, in New York City. There are many such Jewish venders. 


Poles, Italians, or Germans? In the 
first place, numbers count. Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Ireland fully exist. But 
the countries that are small and in 
trouble do inspire national feelings 
among their sons wherever they may be. 
The Polish and Irish personalities are 
not in danger of disappearing. 

And there is another point. There is 
no such differentiation between a Pole 
and a Russian, an Irishman and a 
Frenchman, or even an Italian and an 
Englishman, as between a Jew and a 
European, The Jew is the result of at 
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ized ethics and religion 
resting on enlightened 
pride; on_ self-respect, 
sense of the past, race- 
patriotism. This race- 
patriotism is embodied 
in Zionism, and since the 
war broke up the Zion- 
ist movement in Europx 
its continuation depends 
on us, on the country 
that contains more than 
a fifth of all the Jews in 
the world, and offers 
them greater freedom 
than such numbers of 
them have ever enjoyed 
since their wanderings 
began. The present in- 
terest in the Jewish 
question, therefore, is 
not accidental or aca- 
demic. It is practical 
and pressing, and thi 
handling of it centres 
in our country. The 
future of the Jews wil! 
be one of contribution, 
strength, and glory ii 
they refuse to be de- 
moralized as __ they 
emerge from oppression 
into freedom, but instead call upon them- 
selves to keep distinct and high the ban- 
ner of their thousands-of-years-old ideal. 
No more concrete rallying point, simple 
at once and pregnant with great things, 
was ever offered to a people than the 
present Zionist movement offers to the 
Jews of America. To be good Zionists 
is to prefer creation to neutrality, high 
variation to monotony, sustained contrib- 
utive effect to racial death. It is the 
most original, the most spiritual, the 
most inspired way of being good dem- 
ocrats and good Americans, 





The Effect of the War on English Universities 


In an interesting and comprehensive article in next week’s Harprr’s WEEKLY, Cosmo Hamilton will 
discuss this question, dealing not only with effects, but with possibilities for the future. 
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Understanding Germany 


ERHAPS the most important thing 
P we can do in America at this mo- 
ment is to understand Germany. 
Most of us, who are not of German birth, 
desire the defeat of the Kaiser's arms. 
And we desire this because we love liber- 
ty, and the German people do not seem 
to love it. They submit themselves de- 
votedly to an imperial master, and they 
live in an atmosphere of negative com- 
mandments under the rule of a feudal 
caste. We dread lest their victory should 
mean the spreading of that atmosphere 
and that way of living over the world. 

It is not to be doubted, however, that 
the babies of Germany are born with 
as strong a love of liberty as the babies 
of Anglo-Saxondom. They are not of a 
different race. What we call races, in 
our loose conversation and journalism, 
are not races at all, but merely groups 
of people who live under certain tra- 
ditional ideas. And the people who live 
under German ideas have the same 
native desire to feel free that we have. 

Luther is worshiped in Germany as 
the champion of liberty for the individual 
conscience against the dictates of the 
Roman Church. Goethe’s Faust is the 
classic of the mind’s liberation from dog- 
matic scholarship. Kant’s philosophy is 
a monumental apparatus for establishing 
“God, freedom and immortality” in the 
face of mathematical law and the causal 
determinism of modern science. Schiller’s 
“Hymn to Liberty” is almost a domestic 
song. Heine cast loose from every bond 
that he could think of in his day. And 
Nietzsche thought of more. He cast 
loose from the bond of Christian 
ethics. There is no fuller record of 
the ideal love of liberty than is furnished 
by these heroes of Germany’s culture. 
And until we feel ourselves kindred to 
the Germans in this deep impulse, we 
shall not understand them. 

When a man loves a woman, and he 
can not have her in the fashion of the 
flesh, he becomes so much the more 
enamored of her spirit, and builds up a 
little universe of ideal and emotional ex- 
perience in which she is the queen. It 
was so that Dante loved Beatrice. It 
was so that the medieval saints loved the 
Mother of God. It is so that the Ger- 
mans love liberty. 

Through accident or the caprice of 
history, and not through any quality of 
their nature, the German people have 
issued into the new age, with the bonds 
of feudalism still on them. Because the 
King of Prussia had a domain of his own, 
and did not depend upon them for money 
support, his barons never united in 
handing him a Magna Charta. Because 
commerce and the industrial arts were 
so late to flourish there, the bourgeois 
wealth of Prussia never yet marshaled 
the common people in one of those dem- 
ocratic revolutions that altered the face 
of politics in England and France. 
Through the exigencies of international 
war for survival, it beeame imperative 
for the freer states, and the republican 
cities, within German territory to unite 
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under Prussia as under an imperial 
power. For such reasons as these it hap- 
pened that all those north European 
kindred of ours, with their emotional 
love of liberty, became patriotic members 
of an empire which subjects them to its 
own ends, the ends of a feudal nobility 
in Prussia. 


S IT not natural that a people who 

love liberty as we do, and yet are in- 
duced by the accidents of their evolution 
to pay honor of devotion to such a gov- 
ernment, should manufacture their 
liberty in an ideal world of the spirit? 
And having manufactured, must they 
not inevitably overassert its glories? It 
seems to me quaintly characteristic of 
all human nature that these people, 
dwelling beside us under a feudal au- 
thority, should suggest to themselves 
that the intense spirituality of their 
freedom is the mark of a superior race, 
There was never a disappointed lover 
who did not congratulate his soul upon 
its soulfulness. There was never a con- 
secrated saint who escaped entirely the 
mood of self-righteousness. It is by such 
analogies that we in America can un- 
derstand the zeal with which patriotic 
subjects of an emperor march out to 
death believing that they defend a free- 
dom of the soul of man which is the 
unique heritage of their “race.” — - 

The master expression of the German 
attitude to life is the philosophy of 
Emanuel Kant, expounded in two books 
the detailed understanding of which is in 
itself a liberal profession. John Dewey, 
in his “German Philosophy and Politics,” 
says: “It is a precarious undertaking to 
single out some one thing in German phil- 
osophy as of typical importance in under- 
standing German national life. Yet I am 
committed to the venture. My con- 
viction is that we have its root idea in 
the doctrine of Kant concerning the two 
realms, one outer, physical and neces- 
sary, the other inner, ideal and free. To 
this we must add that, in spite of their 
separateness and independence, the 
primacy always lies with the inner. As 
compared with this, the philosophy of a 
Nietzsche, to which so many resort at 
the present time for explanation of what 
seems to them otherwise inexplicable, is 
but a superficial and transitory wave of 
opinion. Surely the chief mark of dis- 
tinctively German civilization is its com- 
bination of self-conscious idealism with 
unsurpassed technical efficiency and or- 
ganization in the varied fields of action.” 

This statement of the heart of German 
philosophy, with the rest that you will 
find in John Dewey’s little book, extends 
that avenue to an understanding of Ger- 
many which opened in our recognizing 
that German people have the same in- 
stinctive nature that we have. It tells 
us by what mighty edifices of intellectual- 
ity and art they have sought to satisfy 
that. nature. And if we enter these 
structures with sympathy, we can see 
how. easily. we too should have become 
laboriously soulful in our attainment of 


the feeling of freedom, if we had not 
been blessed with that little modicum 
of “civil liberty” upon which we have so 
long exercised our love. For this subtle 
interior device by which the mind com- 
pensates with a theory when the body 
is disappointed of a fact, is not peculiar 
to any people. It is a universal trick of 
man’s nature. It is the key to most 
systems of philosophy. 

There is another theory, too, and an- 
other fact which helps the people of 
Germany to enjoy their kind of freedom. 
The theory is that the state is a good 
in itself, more important than the destiny 
of any number of individuals. The state 
is created by the individuals using them- 
selves as material, and the very best 
thing that can befall an individual is to 
become the material of a noble and 
harmonious state. And this theory has 
been so well employed by the ruling 
classes in Prussia, that almost any Ger- 
man who is not a revolutionist will tell 
you, as Professor Miinsterberg does, that 
he is absolutely and really free, but he 
chooses in his freedom to make the aims 
of the state paramount to his own. 

A professor in a German university 
who is very fond of ultra-modern music, 
refrained from attending a celebrated 
opera because his emperor (emperor of 
his university) had withheld approval 
from it. He attended the opera in Paris. 
But he was eager to explain to the 
Parisians that in not attending in Berlin 
he was acting as a free agent who loved 
the ideal of an ordered state. 


E NEED not imagine that this ideal 

would be so much loved in Germany, 
however, if the state were not exceed- 
ingly well ordered. And that is the 
material fact, which makes all these 
rather insubstantial ideals acceptable to 
so many. The ruling caste in Germany 
have known how not only to preach the 
theory of well-being in a disciplined state 
—every ruling caste has done that—but 
they have been wise enough actually to 
produce a little of the well-being. And 
that is the triumph they are celebrating 
now. The masses of the people are bet- 
ter off in Germany than they are any- 
where else. The government is author- 
itative, but also it is social. As Frederic 
C. Howe says of the worker: “His educa- 
tion, his health, and his working effi- 
ciency are matters of constant concern. 
He is carefully protected from accident 
by laws and regulations governing fac- 
tories. He is trained in his hand and in 
his brain to be a good workman and is 
insured against accident, sickness, and 
old age. When idle through no fault of 
his own, work is frequently found for 
him. When homeless, a lodging is offered 
so that he will not easily pass to the 
vagrant class. When sick, he is cared for 
in wonderful convalescent homes, tuber- 
culosis hospitals, and farm colonies. 
When old age removes him from the mill 
or the factory, a pension awaits him.” 
And this policy of the German state has 
been knowingly adopted by its. rulers, 
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in order to deaden the demand of hun- 
dreds of thousands of their people for a 
more realistic liberty. 

“His Majesty hopes,” said the speech 
from the throne in 1881, “that the meas- 
ure [accident insurance] will in principle 
receive the assent of the federal govern- 
ments, and that it will be welcomed by 
the Reichstag as a complement of the 
legislation affording protection against 
Social-Democratic movements.” 

Whether this people continue to con- 
quer or come finally to the end of their 
power, they have already demonstrated 
their superior energy and capability in 
united action. They have taught the 


HOSTLY little word made up of 

five letters, as full of memories as 

a burdened currant bush is with 
currants! Once upon a time Mr. Barrie 
undertook to write us a play that should 
tell us all about the nature of charm, a 
play called What Every Woman Knows, 
and just when the audience had all set- 
tled in their minds that what every wo- 
man knows is that charm is her greatest 
weapon of defense, he took one of his 
Barrie-esque somersaults in print, and 
when he stood up again on his feet, he 
told us that what every woman knows is 
that she was made from Adam’s funny- 
bone and not his thigh-bone, as we had 
all previously supposed! 

But that was simply a trick on the 
part of the author to escape from the 
stigma of having written a very serious 
play. A play that attempted to define 
the meaning of charm would be as seri- 
ous a proposition as a play that attempt- 
ed to explain the nature of love or faith 
or fear or any of the great cardinal 
forces of the world. Mr. Barrie, there- 
fore, with a sly wink at his, audience, 
sidesteps his theme. Did he not, as a 
gratuity, define charm for us at the 
never-to-be-forgotten termination of the 
first act when the brothers of Maggie 
sat upon the question of her unmarriage- 
ableness and its serious consequences to 
the family? And was it not again a 
whim of the author’s fecund imagination 
to let the definition of charm flow from 
the lips of the eldest and hardest of her 
three Scotch brothers in whose lives, ap- 
parently, no weed of softness had ever 
been allowed to grow! 

For charm is three parts softness. Did 
not O. Henry, almost more than any 
- other American writer, possess it, and 
was he not, until the day of his death 
the soft-hearted advocaté of humanity, 
the friend-of-all-the-world, after the only 
original model of Kim, the vagabond? 
Charm flowed from him through his 
peculiarly personal pen into all that he 
wrote. Witness this description of his of 
the South to which he turned so many 
backward glances after he had set his 
hand to the plow from which he never 
actually turned back. He is writing a 
letter to a friend in No’th Ca’llina at the 


value of popular welfare insured by a 
centralized government to those who 
wish to rule in any country. Care for 
your people if you want them to fight. 
Care for them if you want them to work. 
It pays. That is a policy of German 
culture that will become the common 
heritage of the world, whatever way the 
war goes. That policy not only the 
Social-Democrats in Germany, but the 
lovers of real liberty in all countries, 
will have to meet and understand. 

It is not beyond possibility that, with 
a sufficient advance in material welfare 
and “social consciousness,” the masses 
of the people in our own country might 


Charm 


By MARGUERITE CAMPION 


commencement of summer out of his 
great Siberia of a room in New York 
City and, all unconsciously, it drips with 
that very charm for which we can find 
no definition, though we pay tribute to 
its presence with a little wad of a pocket 
handkerchief wet with real salt tears: 

“Can’t get to loving New Yorkers,” he 
writes. “Live all alone in a great big 
two rooms on quiet old Irving Place 
three doors from Washington Irving’s 
old home. Kind of lonesome. Was think- 
ing lately (since the April moon com- 
menced to shine) how Id like to be down 
South, where I could happen over to 
Miss Ethel’s or Miss Sallie’s and sit on 
the porch—not on a chair—on the edge 
of the porch, and lay my straw hat on 
the steps and lay my head back against 
the honeysuckle on the post—and just 
talk.” 


ND that is the lead to another guess 

at the nature of charm. Charm is the 
legitimate child of naturalness. For the 
Puritan, to whom nature was a night- 
mare and the grandmother of all evil, 
charm became a word of peculiar im- 
plications. Barrie, O. Henry, Maude 
Adams and their kind would have been 
in real danger of arrest on a charge of 
witchcraft in the early days when the 
history of our country was young and 
the ugly fundamentals of the Puritan 
religion began to show through their 
scant drapings of highmindedness and 
courage. 

For charm is a thing on the ground. 
It is not upright, like the model of good- 
ness practised and preached by the early 
fathers. It creeps under shaded trees, 
lurks in brooks, sings with the bees in 
the chalices of flowers, bends with the 
grace of children exercising their free 
impulses under the glowing sky. And it 
is an element of human desire as much 
as fire, earth, air and water are the ele- 
ments of nature’s desire, so far as we can 
know. 

All garden things know a charm when 
they see it. The clever gardener is apt 
to think that fertile soil or rain or air- 
space is what they need, and if flowers 


and growing things think at all, they too | 


may -be of the same opinion. . But what 


be led to substitute a liberty that was 
merely political form and historic emo- 
tion, for the true independence which is 
economic. Such independence for the 
masses is not yet established in any 
country. It is our task for the future. 
We have to construct a true and a free 
society out of the conflict of that state- 
socialism, attended by paternal disci- 
pline, which is the political contribution 
of Germany to the world, and that in- 
dividualistic capitalism, attended by 
want and misery, which is the con- 
tribution of England. For this rea- 
son it behooves us to understand Ger- 
many, 


they are really after all the while is th: 
sun. Just let the clouds part and the 
sun peep out, and every flower—nay, 
every foolish squash even—will pivot 
about on its long or short stem toward 
the source of light. 

Charm is like that. It is a source of 
light. It is the sun-substance of ever-day 
life. It may be in a man, a book, a 
castle, an old memory or a little child. 
Wherever it is, it is like the sun peeping 
out from between gray clouds. Rain and 
fertile soil, insect killers and pruning 
shears may be necessary to the welfare 
of your garden, but every stupid squash 
knows enough to turn its yellow neck 
around and look at the sun when it 
shines. 

And the beauty of charm is that it is 
universal_—it escaped the Babel of 
tongues. What was charm to the old 
Romans is charm to us today. What is 
charm to the tatterdemalion in Poverty 
Alley is charm to the rich lady whose 
papers he delivers. There is a long list 
of charms I should like to suggest to 
you, just so your imagination could go 
tripping off into wayfarings of its own. 
Whoever found any charm in the ugly 
corridors of Versailles, yet whoever failed 
to find it in that pathetic peasant village 
of the hapless Queen Marie Antoinette, 
at the Petit Trianon? And what, | 
wonder, has kept alive the dull custom 
of reading Latin except the charm that 
lurks in certain little unexpected purple 
passages of Horace and in certain quaint 
green pastorals of Vergil? 

Charm has been the selective principle 
on which all art has survived. To change 
the metaphor, it is the high-light that 
has pricked out many a little art gem 
from the shadows of oblivion. What 
else has made Pliny’s Doves a familiar 
bracket piece in every country parlor? 
What else, indeed, preserved for us those 
broken figures of the Fates in the sacred 
Elgin. marble room of the British Mu- 
seum? What else blessed the Thorn Ex- 
tractor, the Venus de Milo, Botticelli’s 
Spring, and the Mona Lisa with the gift 
of eternal life? 

And though-we shall never define it, 
we are wise enough to turn toward it 
every time it offers! 
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Hits on the Stage 


Plays with Wine, Women and Baritones. 


2 The use of alcohol as sub- 
Wine ject matter for drama is usu- 
ally frowned upon. A certain stigma goes 
with it. At that, perhaps, we are too apt 
to slight our Falstaffs and think only 
of our Winter Gardens. Properly treat- 
ed, alcohol may be just as successful 
dramatically as it is in other phases of 
life. 

Shakespeare was never over-delicate 
in his treatment of the subject; but he 
was deft. And while there 
is no Elizabethan tinge to 
Fair and Warmer, Mr. Avery 
Hopwood has used the same 
deftness. Even in the most 
riotous scenes there is little 
that offends, and there is a 
great deal that amuses. 

The first two acts are 
much the best. In the third 
the action becomes physical 
rather than mental. There 
we have a rapid sequence of 
hidings under the bed and 
lockings of the bathroom 
door; both of which pro- 
ceedings are common to the 
usual Broadway farce, and 
far less entertaining than the 
merry dialogue of the two 
earlier acts. In the sense of 
adding anything to American 
drama, Fair and Warmer is 
certainly of little account; 
but as a highly diverting 
comedy, unspoiled by coarse- 
ness, it is quite worth while. 

The complications arise 
over Billy Bartlett, an un- 
usual husband—one by his 
own admission, “too good 
for any self-respecting wo- 
man.” He is always com- 
placent, never disagreeable, 
and quite without vices. H's 
wife, bored by this equa- 
nimity, loses interest in him, 
and spends her evenings at 
the opera with dark stran- 
gers. This unhappy situa- 
tion is reversed in the 
Wheeler family, where it is 
the wife who is left alone at 
home. To revive conjugal 
interest in their respective families, 
Bartlett and Blanny determine to kick 
over the traces. They start out with an 
awe-inspiring cocktail, mixed solely with 
an eye to the color effects. The hybrid 
result paves the way for a great deal 
that is amusing. 

All four of the leading parts are ex- 
ceedingly well played; but John Cum- 
berland, as Bartlett, and Miss Madge 
Kennedy, as Blanny, had the best op- 
portunities to show their skill. 

Perhaps it is quite irrelevant in so 
brief a review, but in the last act a 
character is announced, refused admit- 
tance, and then actually fails to enter. 
While not unparalleled, and quite a de- 
tail, this seems unique enough to 
warrant comment. 


The unhappy wife with the 
estimable young lover has 
given dramatists no end of trouble. 
Henry Arthur Jones had an easier 
time of it than most of them. His 
Lady Nepean is a shallow woman who, 
with the assistance of two equally shal- 
low friends, tries to lie her way out of 
an embarrassing situation. She is un- 
successful, until a masculine friend steps 
in and smooths over the affair with 


Women 





Grace George and Conway Tearle in “The Liars.” 


irritating ease. Mr. Jones, as everybody 
knows, does not try to dissect his women 
with Ibsen-like tenacity. He is content 
with good “curtains.” 

Eighteen years ago the curtains in 
The Liars were good. Then we had no 
Grand Guignol and Princess to furnish 
a thrill criterion. This is far from a re- 
proach. It is simply a comment on the 
drift of our drama. Today Mr. Jones’ 
play is just an interesting comedy, 
pleasantly amusing and occasionally ex- 
citing. To ears that have been harken- 
ing to Mr. Shaw, some of Mr. Jones’ 
laughs are audible on their way down- 
stairs. Even the person to whom the 
author’s name connctes nothing, knows 
that the play is a bit old-fashioned. But 
it is still very much alive, for all that. 


Not even eighteen years of repetition 
can take the fire from the give-and-take 
repartee between husband and lover, at 
the end of the second act. 

With The New York Idea booming 
splendidly, Miss Grace George is to be 
commended for sticking to her promise 
to revive good plays. By so doing she 
is raising the standard of drama in 
this country. The Liars is well worth 
the reviving. In applying modern 
standards of criticism, we 
must remember that these 
standards are not infallible. 
We cannot yet be certain 
that subtlety in lines and 
bizarrerie in action are the 
last word in dramatic tech- 
nique. The Liars falls into 
that unfortunate group 
which makes it too old for 
strictly modern approval 
and too new to be looked 
upon with the let’s-revive- 
Goldsmith spirit. 

As an actress, Miss George 
was most pleasing. She 
played the part of Lady 
Nepean with understanding 
of that character’s shortcom- 
ings and sympathy for her 
virtues. Her company fitted 
into the play excellently. 
Conway Tearle made a first- 
rate lover, and Miss Mary 
Nash was a satisfactory, if 
somewhat boisterous, Lady 
Rosamund. 





A play is par- 
ticularly pleas- 
ing when the leading actor 
has an agreeable réle. Mr. 
Leo Ditrichstein has such 
a part in Jean Paurel, and 
it is chiefly for this reason 
that The Great Lover is 
so delightful a play. Jean 
Paurel is a “great lover,” a 
Don Juan, whose whimsical 
bravado is played with rare 
understanding by Mr. Dit- 
richstein. 

In addition to the charm 
of this chief character, there 
is the familiar pleasure of being taken 
behind the scenes. It is a demonstrated 
fact that plays of stage life—all the 
way from The Rehearsal to The Show 
Shop—have an added attraction for the 
spectator. For him the land beyond the 
footlights is filled with glitter and ro- 
mance, and to be taken there is a privi- 
lege. The Great Lover is particularly 
colorful and romantic, since its action 
takes place behind the scenes of a met- 
ropolitan opera house. This supplies an 
opportunity for much humor, and a 
good deal of pathos. There are sopranos 
who carry dogs, tenors who complain of 
their rooms, and singers whose voices 
have failed them. With this background, 
and with its very capable acting, The 
Great Lover is decidedly worth-while. 


Baritones 
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UST men be fighting drunk to win 
in a charge with grenade or bayo- 
net? Sometimes the white men; 
never the black. The three tumblers of 
rum a week of the British Army ration, 
the cognac of the French Army—neither 
equal the stimulant of personal hate. 

“And have you killed many yourself?” 
I asked the niac, native corporal of the 
Indian Army, who lay wounded in my 
ambulance. My work was carrying 
wounded from field ambulance to clear- 
ing hospital back of the British lines 
near Béthune, north of France. 

He spoke fair English. It is a re- 
quirement for native pro- 
motion from the ranks of 
the Indian Army. 

“As many times—’” said 
he smiling and crooking his 
finger in the international 


sign of trigger pulling. 
“They lay—” he com- 
menced. 


“Cold in there, niac?” I 
interrupted to avoid the 
stock comment of the In- 
dian soldier: “they lay 
everywhere like _ stones, 
sahib.” The huddled gray 
coats of the German infan- 
try before the trenches, as 
they had fallen in grotesque 
shapes, are to the natives 
but a vivid reminder of the 
boulder-strewn ravines of 
the Indian plains in the dry 
season. 


“T am not cold. My 


wounds keep me warm, 
sahib.” 
“And is it war out 


there?” I asked. 

“Not yesterday but to- 
day, sahib.” 

“Today, as I see,” I re- 
plied, touching my shoulder 
in recognition of his deep 
bayonet wound. 

“Then preparing to strike 
is not war, niac?” 

“Could it be? We were 
far off and not hating. It 
was the rain season of 
shells. They fell among us 
until we were deaf, blind, choking. It 
was as a stench cigarette all day and 
later in the darkness. We could not see 
them,” making a gesture to indicate a 
line of trenches. “There was no striking 
back!” his black eyes flashing with re- 
sentment as he half showed his teeth in 
a sneer as dogs do. Hate? Yes, and 
personal. “Even yesterday there were 
many who will not go back to India—as 
we go back. Soon we go,” boastfully. 

“But this killing, niac, is it not war? 
What is war?” 

“War? A fight between strong men— 
as I,” touching his khaki turban where 
the border end of blue fringe hung out, 
“and another. Shelling is not war, 
sahib: it is to see your man and hate 
your man and kill. That is war; it is 
good.” 
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Fight Stimulant 


By REGINALD EARLE LOOKER 


“Is it good, this killing?” I asked. 
He made a gesture of acceptance with 
his hand, peculiarly Oriental and ex- 
pressive. 


HE native troops—Turkos, Senegalis 

and Indians,—‘“niggers,” as the Brit- 
ish call them all without distinction, 
work themselves up to a high pitch of 
fury and personal hatred man to man 
as they go into battle. It is their own 
successful plan of border fighting, and 
from their view-point vastly preferable 
to civilized annihilation from the blue 
sky or by a poisonous gas. 





The native Indian, who works himself up to a high pitch of fury 
and personal hatred before he goes into battle. 


“Cheero!” is the common road-greet- 
ing of the Tommies on the road. Once 
home it sounds weak and meaningless, 
but on the march near the lines it is 
more than expressive. 

“Cheero!” cries a boy and waves his 


pipe-stem. It means, “Good cheer— 
good luck.” The nearest American 
translation is our kindly “Howdy!” 


when met in the open road. 

The Senegalese “cheero!” is different. 
Near Meaux, the turning point of the 
German drive towards Paris, an ambu- 
lance column passed a regiment of these 
black French Colonials changing their 
position in the line. The flying colors 
and the Red Cross flags mounted on the 
sides of the cars made a brave showing. 
The vivid blue, red, and white flying 
taut caused a ripple of interest along the 









tired column, and when the ambulances 
returned carrying wounded back from 
the lines and passed the Senegaiis, 
again they cheered with a deep grow! 
of approval and waved black hands. 

A little further on they passed «n 
older soldier, who twirled his rifle «at 
them. The fixed bayonet had ten or 
twelve human ears impaled on it like 
papers on a filing hook, for “Kill the 
tiger: keep his ears,” is good native 
logic. It is allowable and wholly proper 
among Senegalis. They fight that way 
at home among themselves. Hate acs 
zest to killing. 

A group of these men 
were hauling over a pile of 
German equipment: rifles, 
helmets, cartridge pouches, 
boots and raw meat ration 
thrown together in a heap 
and shoved into a ditch hy 


the roadside. They were 
looking for trophies of 
war, which undoubtedly 


they deserved, but had no 
opportunity to pick up nor 
way to carry .while the 
action lasted. 

One was telling the story 
of the last bayonet charge. 
The only word I could un- 
derstand may have been 
Senegalese-French. He siid 
“Koousch!” and made the 
world-wide motion of 
swinging up a bayonet with 
the weight of the rifle «nd 
body back of it. Then he 
held up both hands high 
above his head expressive 
of German surrender snd 
repeated his description 
and gestures. The circle 
gathered about was e- 
lighted; it appealed to 
their sense of humor. Then 
a black with a curious 
tufted pompom of kinked 
wool pushing out from un- 
der his fez pulled him by 
the arm, evidently saying, 
“Tell the rest of it, tell 
the rest.” The raconteur 
nodded and immediately 
fell on his knees with arms spread out 
in supplication. f 

“Pardon, kamerade!” mimicked sev- 
eral of the group understandingly. [le 
sprang up quickly and made a swift stab 
with an imaginary bayonet, “Alliowpe!” 
as he thrust through the spot where he 
had been kneeling the second before. 

The crowd went into convulsions of 
laughter. “Yah-yah-yah-e-e!” they yap- 
ped in chorus, going off into further 
bursts of amusement over the picture. 
Approval of a good killing! 

When the Lahore Division of the In- 
dian Army was swinging up into action, 
a traffic standstill at a main cross-road 
northeast of Béthune blocked our motor 
ambulance convoy. A_ regiment of 
Ghurkas, the hill men, was passing. 

“An infantry regiment, without wag- 
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There is no personal hate—just an attempt at efficiency—in the training of the British soldier. 


ons, takes seventeen minutes to pass a 
designated point,” says the Field Notes 
of the British Army. 

Motors were shut off and blankets 
spread over the hoods. I left the 
driver’s seat to stamp the creeping chill 
from my feet. My “case,” lying silent 
on the stretcher within the ambulance, 
was “shrapnel sieve.” 

“"R’s been jolly well sieved, this 
blighter,” the Medical Corps sergeant 
had said at the field ambulance as he 
helped to slide the stretcher in. 

I opened the canvas curtain at the 
back of the car and peered in. “Hello,” 
said I, by way of sociability, “how’s the 
mouth?” 

“Still spittin’,’ he said cheerfully. 
“It’s this bally foolish motor bedstead 
wot’s th’ trouble. M’ mouth’s fit for a 
cigarette—’ave yer got one in yer?” I 
had. “Thank-yer-sir” as I slipped it be- 
tween his lips. 

“It’s a good Woodbine I’m giving 
you,” I reminded. It is the kind espe- 
cially cherished in the lines. 

“Cheero! real fags, well rather. Wish 
ah ’ad one fer each match,” said he 
frankly, as I found half a dozen matches. 
I emptied out my cigarette case into his 
cap which the sergeant had carefully 
placed on the stretcher. 

After the “fuse was touched” and 
smoking well I asked, “Where was 
your battery?” seeing the R. F. A. 
(Royal Field Artillery) on his shoulder 
straps. 

“Out by a plaice wot begun with a 
V,” he answered. 

“With a what?” 

“V fer ‘locity, y’know.” 

“Velocity—V—Vieux Chapelle?” I 
asked, taking a wide chance. 

“That’s ‘er: we stood way back by th’ 


marmalade wagons wot’s on th’ left o’ 
th’ road goin’ out. Pumped it steady 
forty minutes—gave ’em proper ’ell, I 
can say. Keen lads over there,” he 
laughed. “Choked ’em out, and a 
batt’ry; we made ’em into old iron. 
Squinty says we got some o’ their 
roifles as they come up th’ road singin’. 
Squinty ’e ain’t no dugout an’ w’en ’e 
says ’e seed there was nothin’ left o’ 
them, just odd bits o’ clothes an pieces 
o’ ’couterment, we must ’a’ got ’em. “E 
took a swig o’ th’ ’ot rum t’ clean ’is 
eyes, you can sight by that. 

“They got our battery all right-o. 
Took ’em a long time, but they done it 
proper. It was a mess all over. We 
saw th’ Wollies” [bursting shrapnel 
hangs in the air like puffs of cotton 
wool] “a bit too close—we got all bog- 
gled up. It’s so: that’s fightin’ proper. 
Didn’t seem ’em; never saw us. It was 
none 0’ yer dirty border throat rippin’!” 

There was no hate here—only appre- 
ciation of the enemy. 

“Didn’t see ’em; never saw us—keen 
lads over there—we got ’em as they 
come up th’ road singin’: ’e took a swig 
o’ th’ ’ot rum t’ clean ’is eyes—that’s 
fightin’ proper.” There was the one view. 
And the other: “Shelling is not war, 
sahib—it is my médaille militaire—hate 
your man and kill!” 

The Western conception of war and 
the Eastern. Impersonal or personal, 
both are blood red and nursed on stimu- 
lant of some sort. 


WHITE man’s war is the impersonal 

matter of making “effectives” in- 
effective by killing. It is a matter of 
concentrated artillery, machine gun and 
rifle fire, weight of metal to crush out, 
and not individual marksmanship. There 





is little hatred. It is transport efficiency 
against matched efficiency as accomplish- 
ment in war. Heavy guns are against 
heavy guns to batter men or their sup- 
ply columns into ineffectiveness. Aero- 
plane scout against aeroplane scout to 
discover and checkmate movements of 
troops; fighting unit, the man, against 
fighting unit. 

At Mons, where the British first came 
into action and were driven back on 
the crest of the great gray human flood, 
the German infantry advanced in its 
famous close formation in companies of 
a hundred and fifty men banked in files 
of five men deep. The weight of the 
wave was irresistible. The gray ranks 
advanced with the slow, methodical pace 
that won Liége seventeen days before, 
and the British fired into them with 
rifles which have a flat point-blank 
trajectory of six hundred yards. They 
were of course supported by artillery. 

“My revolver wasn’t much use,” said 
an officer of the Seaforth Highlanders, 
“so I threw it away, too heavy,and picked 
up a rifle. That seemed about as use- 
less. It was just like firing into a herd 
of cattle. I felt that way about it.” There 
was nothing “loathy” in his fighting there 
as he expressed it—nothing personal 
about it. 

The black hates easily and kills 
naturally: the white man hates less 
quickly and does not kill easily, for all 
that he has gained has been through 
privileges that come with peace. 

How is he to attain what Sir John 
French calls “personal superiority”— 
that means killing first, unless stimulated 
to the effort? 

Personal hate or aleohol—where is the 
choice—which shall be the fight stimu- 
lant? 
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PRINCETON WORKING OUT OF TROUBLE 


Driggs, the Tigers’ punter, running from kick formation close to his own goal line. Soucy, the Harvard end (at the 
extreme right), is closing in on him fast, but Driggs has got a quick start to the left, and some very pretty in- 


terference has been formed by both the Princeton backs and forwards. 
football attack “Speedy” Rush has built up this season. 


UCH has been written and much 
more said about the marvelous ef- 
ficiency of Captain Ned Mahan of 

Harvard in deceiving the Crimson’s op- 

ponents as to the ultimate destination of 

the ball. The game has seen no man 
better at this type of play, and no coach- 
ing system better fitted to make such 
excellent use of it. Harvard’s “shell 
game” has become famous from coast to 
coast. Yet the Crimson’s deception has 
gone even deeper than that. The decep- 
tion that defeated Princeton in the 

Palmer Stadium, a deception neatly 

worked out through the supreme gener- 

alship of Watson, the Crimson quarter- 
back, began years ago when the forward 
pass was first introduced into the game. 

Harvard has never been accused of 
any violent fancy for the new play. It 
seemed that Haughton preferred to 
bring up a kicker with a varied and 
powerful running game, or to kick into 
attacking position and then march over 
the goal line with this same running 
game that, when it could not gain 
through force, could be made to go 
through deception. Yet I am prepared 
to say that from the very start the 

Crimson head coach took a saner view 

of the forward pass than any other. The 

fruition of all this began to be apparent 
last year in the Michigan game, and, 
backed by good generalship, accounted 
this year for victory over Princeton, 
just as Princeton’s failure to do anything 
with the forward pass accounted for the 
failure of the Orange and Black to tie 
up the game or perhaps even win. 
Harvard beat Princeton with general- 
ship and the forward pass. The Tigers 


shou'd have learned from the plight of 
Michigan last year, but apparently the 
warning went unheeded. They should 
have known that when there is no score, 
or when Harvard is leading, the Crimson 
will use the forward pass as a legitimate 








Harvard, Gridiron Deceiver 


By HERBERT REED 


part of the attack—in a word, as what 
may be called a “scoring opener.” Har- 
vard’s was the first system, if memory 
serves, to decide that the ball should be 
thrown not to a man but to a spot at 
which a man, generally an end, but some- 
times a back, was due to arrive. There 
was a controversy over the danger of 
the play at the time, but since the cross- 
ing end generally took the ball in front 
of a wall of Crimson players coming down 
the field, the danger of a runback was 
not great even were the pass to be in- 
tercepted. Further, it was harder for 
the defense to cover the man taking the 
pass, because it had also to judge the 
direction and speed of the ball as well 
as the man. 

Harvard’s great deception lay in work- 
ing up this pass in private to a remark- 
able degree of mechanical excellence, and 
using it in public very sparingly. Thus 
when Harvard’s forward pass is needed, 
it generally works. The Crimson coaches 
knew that their team could score a 
touchdown against the powerful Tigers 
only by covering the midfield zone with 
the least possible expenditure of effort 
and with the greatest possible speed. 
Winning the toss and choosing the wind 
at their backs, Watson called in the 
kicking game, first trying a long gainer 
from the deadly kick formation. Mahan 
outpunted Driggs rapidly, with the re- 
sult that in a very few minutes the 
Crimson was on Princeton’s thirty-five- 
yard line, on first down. A run was 
used to pack up the Tiger defense and 
the forward pass was called into action. 
It failed this time, and without waiting 
further Mahan attempted a field goal 
and failed, the idea being to get at least 
three points in the lead as quickly as 
possible. On the very next play, due to 
a short kick by Driggs against the wind, 
and a runback by Watson, the Crimson 
was at the middle of the field, ball in 


This is an excellent. sample of the kind of 





hand. This time Watson put on Har- 
vard’s two strongest plays at once, thi 
end around and the forward pass, in th: 
hope of getting over the goal line in a 
couple of swoops without wasting an 
cunce of power that would be needed 
later to stave off Princeton’s husky, well- 
conceived attack, for which the Cam- 
bridge men had the greatest respect 
Princeton’s alert defense stopped these 
attempts, so Mahan promptly kicked 
over the goal line again. 

Hardly a minute later another poor 
kick put Harvard at the centre of the 
field again. This time Watson waited 
until third down, first fussing the Tiger 
defense with Boles and Mahan, and then 
protecting the pass as he had previously 
protected the kicker with a wheeling line 
to the kicker’s right side. It looked like 
a kick or a run, but turned out to be a 
pass. Watson had mixed up his downs 
perfectly, with the result that Harte, a 
tall end with a long reach, snatched the 
ball for a long gain. With only twenty- 
five yards to go Harvard started to turn 
on power. One play failed, and then 
Mahan stepped back to kicking position 
to draw the attention of the Orange and 
Black. The ball was slipped to King, 
who set sail for Princeton’s weak left 
side. Highley, the end, who, by the way, 
was on the field to receive the forward 
passes that Glick did not turn on, rather 
than because of his value as a defensive 
end, was drawn in and completely out 
of the play. McLean, the tackle, slipped 
as he met the play, King shot past him 
and the ultimate defense was Tibbott. 
This good player slowed up, however, 
thinking the play stopped, and the har 
running Harvard back went over the 
line for a touchdown from which a goa! 
was promptly kieked. The quarter was 
perfectly handled by Watson, who 


showed not merely orthodoxy, but finesse 
in his generalship. 
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HARVARD'S PRETTY SCORING OPENER 


Harte, the Crimson’s tall end, has just nipped a neat pass from Mahan that put the Cambridge eleven within strik- 
ing distance for the touchdown that gave the visitors the whiphand in the opening period. Harvard’s crossing of 
the ends on the forward pass has always puzzled her opponents, especially as the play is so rarely used. It will 
be seen that Harte is well in the clear. Shea, of Princzton, is seen coming up on the right just in time to tackle. 
Watson’s choice of the play at this moment was as brilliant: in its way as was the execution of the pass itself. 


After Harvard had 
scored in the second 
quarter against the wind, 


the opening coming 
through a Princeton 
fumble, Captain Glick 


turned on the Princeton 
offense, and with a beau- 
tifully charging line open- 
ing the way, marched 
down the field toward 
Harvard’s goal. Why he 
neglected to use the kick- 
ing game no one knows. 
So strong were the plays 
that he probably figured 
that Harvard could not 
stop them short of the 
line. It was a stirring 
advance that was abrupt- 
ly brought to a halt on 
Harvard’s __ twenty-five- 
yard line. I know that 
Glick had beautifully ac- 
vised and effective for- 
ward passes at his com- 
mand. Why he tried none 
of them in this situation 
is beyond me. It was a 
case of extremely bad 
generalship, with the 
score 10 to 0 against his 
team. What Princeton 
needed was a touchdown, 
not a field goal. Yet 
Glick plugged away for 
three downs and_ then 
simply had to call upon 
Tibbott. This excellent 
drop-kicker scored, but 
three points were not a 





KING MAKING THE CRIMSON TOUCHDOWN 


Just a moment after the forward pass had made the opportunity, Har- 
vard, perfectly handled by Watson, was up to the old tricks and pretty 
deceptions that so troubled the Princeton defense. Mahan was back 
for the usual bluff, and the Tiger backs called to each other, “Watch 
Mahan.” Just as they did so Mahan feinted and the ball was slipped 
to King (labeled 1 in the picture) who set sail for tackle. McLean got 
at. him, but slipped, and the play was checked just an instant. But 
King slipped away for twenty-one yards and a touchdown. 

(labeled 2) is immensely tickled with the success of the play. 


Mahan. 


great deal to boast of. 
Later Glick did try a for- 
ward pass, but in his own 
territory. It would have 
been good for thirty 
yards had not Watson in- 
terfered with Highley, 
taking a penalty of ten 
yards. Had this been 
used in the preceding 
quarter the pass should 
have been good for a 
touchdown, and the pen- 
alty, had there been in- 
terference, would have 
placed the Tigers, ball in 
hand, on Harvard’s fif- 
teen-yard line. Another 
fine flash of attack car- 
ried the ball deep into 
Harvard territory, and 
again Glick threw away 
the chance with the for- 
ward pass, preferring a 
lateral pass that did not 
work. Tibbott scored 
again, and although 
Princeton threatened later 
in the game, her field 
general had let the golden 
chances slip. Harvard, 
the deceiver, outkicked 
and outgeneraled one of 
the best elevens the 
Tigers have ever turned 
out, and furthermore did 
not fumble. You cannot 
make mistakes, both of 
the head and the hand, 
and hope to beat the 
Crimson. 


Fixed Prices and the Public Pocketbook 


The question of the right of a manufacturer to fix the price at which his own product shall be sold is now 


before the Federal Trade Commission, and also before Congress. 


HarPeEr’s WEEKLY has fought hard on 


the side of price maintenance. It is glad, however, to offer its readers so strong a statement of the opposite 


contention as F, Colburn Pinkham will present in next week’s issue. 
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The Cook’s Tour 


Heiwmag the laat « hapter in the chronicle of the erstwhile cook for the 


partner Allingham 


T7LLL ome an the Sherreff an his 

W possy walkt up the hallway of 
the Springerville hotel on tuuppy 

toe toowards room sixty fore ware Al- 
lingham was in. The closeter we come 
to the door of the room the more 

caushus we walkt becaus hit was right 

dark bein at mght an us not havin no 

light. Hit wud make him too lustrius 

a targit the SherrelY said ef he wud of 

packed one. This year holdup man 

must be a right desprit villyun whispred 

the Sherreff as we come nigh the door 

well 1 says I dont holt hit agin him 

none I reckn you wud be the same 

ef yore trowsis was stole. 

Seems like I cud feel the Sherreff 
lookin at me threw the dark he had 
right peercin eyes but he didn 
say nothin fer a spell then he says 
we best delibrate a mite an git up 
a plan of campane now I bin keepin 
postet on this year furrin war by 
meens of the St Johns Oboe he says 
an I got all the lates fitin tricks 
handy in my mine. Besides he says 
Im a leadin of the possy so IIl be 
the Genell Staff an you all kin be 
the rankin file. Im choosin the 
hardest psishun he says becaus hit 
takes intelleck to be a leader of 
men he says an thinkin is the hard- 
est work they is, that much is kon- 
seeded. Yes I says by them who 
never had to do no manwell labor. 

I done both in my day I says an 
gimme brane work evry time hits 
ony a unpoplar roomer I says that 
brane work is harder then physkal 
work wich roomer is doo to the 
fack that them what works with 
there branes kin talk more plaussibel 
about there suffrins. Order in the rankin 
file says the Sherreff in a horse wisper 
aint you never yeerd the maxim it aint 
a sogers bisniz never to reeson. Why 
not I says an besides I aint no soger. 
Hits a good thing fer you you aint says 
the Sherreff. Yes I says thats no moren 
the truth you cyant git up no argymen 
on that pint I says. 

Well says the Sherreff hit aint of no 
importans nohow our pressent probullum 
is to rejoos the enmys works with the 
leas possibel casualities a frontal attack 
is our bes plan is they enny iddees you 
all got regardin deetales. Why dont 
you knock on the door an ast to git in I 
says to the Sherreff. O no he says that 
there mought pave the way to dippel- 
matik negoshinashun as we wud likely 
be year all night. 

O no he says my iddee is this me bein 
leader III jest retire in behine the rankin 
file sos I kin direck the ackshun better 
an then when I say charge you all kin 
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has now compli led an 


XI 
By LEM ALLEN 


ibrawings by Oliver Herford 


“intensive” 


jump forrard in a singel colyum an bust 
in the door an spreadin out over a wide 
front throw yore two wings foorard an 
exkute a incirclin movemen finely sur- 
roundin the enmy an cuttin off his 
meens of communikashun an then force 
him to yield withouten a quotter. 

That aint right civilizd says Dingbat 
Jones speakin for the fust time. I bin 
to moren one hangin he says but I aint 
never chopt the head offen a feller yit 
an | aint goin to begin now. What are 


you talkin about says the Sherreff yore 




















Oe re ree pyr open mene ee 


When I say charge you all kin jump 
forrard. 


plumb ignoran on miltery talk the 
enmys meens of communikashun aint 
used in the litral sense of talkin with 
there mouths hits the avnoo by wich 
they reseefs there supplies whats the 
diffrens says Dingbat gittin riled. Hits 
my belief the way you talk you aint got 
right good sense he says. 

Seems like to me I says to the Sher- 
reff longs nobuddy kin unnerstan yore 
iddees ony you you better exkute this 
year chargin an surroundin yoreself. O 
no says the Sherreff Im leader an I know 
my place. Hits in the rear he says. A 
grate leaders life he says is wuth more 
to him than the lifes of manny privats 
he says becaus he kin git more sogers 
but the chanses of him bein borned agin 
ef hes kilt is plumb hazzerdus thats one 
the foundashunal prinsipels of milterism 
says the Sherreff an hit dassent he gain- 
sed. 

Well I says we got no lack of leaders 
in this year country I says theys all 


Bar-2 cattle 
tour through Arizona and New Mexico 


outfit, who, with his 


leaders ony sum is goin the same way 
an sum aint Howsomever ef yore 
askairt to knock on the door I says III 
volunteer I says becaus I was gittin 
tired of talkin with the Sherreff an be- 
sides I figgered Allingham wud of had 
a chanct to git away afore now an putt 
sum distans bechune hisself an the possy 
Yore currajus offer is acceptet says the 
Sherreff like he was plumb releefd. You 
shud be dekkoratet for hit he says. | 
wudden wonder ef I was I says ef Al- 
lingham aint changed in his dispsishun 
sense I left him an I knockt at the 
door of the room an then when they 
want no anser I shoved open the 
door an seen nobuddy a tall was 
thar so I felt better. 

The Sherreff an possy come 
crowdin in arter me when I tole em 
they want nobuddy to home years 
a chanct for to git ackshun on that 
there brane work of yorn I says to 
the Sherreff an sum the fellers begin 
laffin now they want no chanct of 
gittin hurtet. Hum says the Sher- 
reff wrinklin up his forred an lookin 
roun keerful yonners the bed he 
done slep in our bird has flone I got 
too take off my hat too him fer a 
grate stratejist he must of remem- 
berd to keep a line of retreet open. 
Yes I says an years the line hangin 
outn the winder hits a cloths line. 

Well sir the Sherreff lookt plumb 
hacked fer a minit. Our campane 
is checkt he says but we aint de- 
featet wed ought to of had a in- 
fmashun burro he says but nemmine 
we will git him yit. Come on men 
two hosses he says tho they was 
twelve or fourteen of em an they all 
run out an downstairs an the last I 
yeerd on em they was ridin off evry 
whichaways all but the Sherreff who 
drifted over to the genell store an waitet 
there sos to receef reeports fum the 
varyus frunts. I never see sech a plumb 
idgit. 

After the possy had done gone I 
lookt aroun an seen Dingbat stannin 
there lookin right disconslat. Aint you 
a goin out with the possy I says. No 
I haint he says I mought sometime be 
in the psishun that there holdup feller 
finds hisself in an I wudden want in sech 
a case to reefleck on havin ever chasd a 
yuman feller bein an besides he says 
I kin see them guns of hisn yit. Hit 
does you credit I says showin that much 
feelin I wudden of thot it of you. Yes 
says Dingbat Im right tenderheartet 
thataway an a nother thing he says the 
salloon aint closd up yit an I got a 
littel bisniz to tend to thar before I leaf 
in the mornin. Well I says sposein you 
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Youll excuse me a minit whilst I read 
some writin I got I says to Dingbat be- 
caus I wantet to read the letter Alling- 


infmashun hisself says the bartender 
Besides he says he aint no gennilmen 
he aint bought a drink for a nour 


n over thar an Ill be over dreckly I 
len see you settin lonesome yore las 












in town, Hits alright with me says 

bat so he went over to the salloon Then he yeerd me a janglin money ham had wrote | wud excuse moren that 
wy was a reeson I wantet him to keerless like in my pokkit an begun to says Dingbat on account of these year 
ver Mister Editor wich was | ‘ drinks you purchassd dont mine me 
rd Allingham might of got holp y he says | kin make out to git along 


vin an | wantet to putt some 
yuns to ole Hosford Hipple 
walkt downstairs an jest as I 
nigh the bes room door that 
gal Loosy slipt out an stopt 
1 iit a minit she whispred I got 














wile the bowls wet an a flowin free 
ony dont fergit he says as the pote 
reemarks one swaller dont make 
enuff fer all summer. 

So I unfoldet the paper Alling- 
hem had wrote on wich redd as fol- 


« messidge fer you an she handet lers. Dear Lem I ast yore pardon 
me a peece of wrote on paper foldet for leevin thuss cavaleery by the 
rope ladder. Hits right romantik I 
lyont read it year she says I dont remine myself of Lockinvarr the 
way want Paw shud know nothin about yung Westren despraddo you 
yore thet feller gittin away. Him an me mought of yeered tell on ony I aint 
ys Ill wa out back by the kitehin steps got no fare damsil to hitch onto my 
rittin when you all went upstairs I seen saddle bough but I got a plumb 
1 be- him a shinnyin down that there rope good hoss so I reckn I kin make out. 
had an thought he was beetin his bord bill 1 was about decidet to stay an see 
putt an when he tole me hit was ony that this year jam threw fer unmention- 
ossy he had helt up the mail I holp him ables reesons but when I yeerd that 
; the all [ cud. there Sherreff an possy in the hall 
You That was right kine of you I I changed my mine becaus Sherreffs 
a savs. O says the gal twant nothin is Sherreffs as the feller says the 
r Al- exiry I had a feller wonct was worl over an I figgered they want 
shun stringed up fer a littel shootin he no good reeson why I shud be kilt 
| the done. Hit wud of worked out all The Sherreff and jpossy come crowdin in jest to make our roamin holiday 
they right ony the other feller had more arter me. complete. So I putt on them over- 
the frens than him an they ketched him. hauls of Dingbats an dropt a rope 
was Ever sense then she says I bin parshul laff encouragin. I reckn he thot I was outn the winder an skun down an run 
to fellers in trubbel but dont say nothin broke before. You must excuse me git- into that there gal Loosy who gin me 
ome to Paw about hit. I done loant the fel- tin gruff like wonst in a wile fren he ole Hosfords hoss an in jest a minit 
2 em ler Paws roan hoss. They haint a faster says I didn reckernize you fust off been when I finnish this year Im off. 
rears anmil this side the sleepy thataway. Hits a trying bisniz Im migratin South Allingham says in 
that Mimbres they the salloon bisniz the minit I gits too the letter with the other wild thins. [| 
's to eyant git him no- perlite he says sum feller takes ad- bet they aint none of em enny wilder 
egin how Im satisfide. vantag of hit an tries to borry a drink then me neither well I will see you later 
t of Wont yore Paw sometimes we makes mistakes he says. dios. Allingham. 
her- miss the hoss I You dont never make no mistakes Well sir I felt plumb cut up gittin this 
okin says. O Ill tell about me says Dingbat right distrust- year note like a messidge fum the ded 
| he him bout hit in ful. Wen I come in fum the hills with you mought say wile Allingham was a 
got the mornin says a sheef of monny hits all I kin do to  fleein fer his life an the littel money he 
er a Loosy. Yore fren keep you fellers on yore own side the had leff an me settin year in a cossy 
lem- done left me a bar yore so glad to see me. Whynt you cornder drinkin comfortable I begun to 
pen. plenty of money come in more offen Dingbat ole hoss you feel right downheartet so I ordred a 
ngin as securety twell says yore a plumb stranger cuppel more of drinks. 
line. he gits a chanct to whatl you have. An then Then I tole Dingbat all 
imb sen the hoss back about the time Im splittin — about hit. He was right 
yane to Paw they wont the seems of my coat to soshable once you got to 
de- be no trubbel ony see ef enny nickells has know him well enuff to 
in- Id as leaf he didn slipped down into the linin buy drinks fer him an hit 
nine know hit tonight unbeknownst I kin see teched him to the hart. 
men he gits streaks stormy wetther in yore Finely he begun for to ery 
was like evry wonct in face an you balls out what an says Lem he says I aint 
all so offen when his are you still hangin roun got nothing much ony a 
ti noshuns gits the best on him an he year. Whynt you git out passel of traps and a paar 
vry moughtnt sleep right good. Now you an hussle fer a livin like of hosses and a dawg an a 
vho bes go she says I yeer Paw stirrm 10 the rest on us. over welmin sympathy fer 
itet the front room. Aint that the truth says yore flickshun but sech as 
the So I eased myself outn the front door the bartender admiringly . they is theys yores whynt 
mb an offen the porch quite like an went you got a plumb marvious you jest come alon with me 
over to the salloon ware I foun Dingbat memry Dingbat but you in the mornin Im a goin 
=| waitin pashunt with a glass holdin a musn mind our littel ways South fur as the San Fran- 
nin bout a quotter of a inch of beer into hit you got to take thins as cisco mountins ware Im 
you in front of him. Whynt you drink up you find them. I reckn a trappin come winter. 
No an git a nother I ast him an he lookt Jd be better off ef I did Well I says I reckn I 
be at me plumb mournful. Im a holdin this says Dingbat like the rest mought as well so we helpt 
ller year sos to show I got a right to be of the natuffs of these year each outn the salloon an 
ech vear he says when I know for sartin parts. I bin hones an in- startet fer the mountains. 
la ware the nex won is a comin fum Ill qustryus so fur he says But thats another story 
LYS swaller hit. lookit what I got to show F Pte Si Mister Editor being as I 
Hit Haint you got no money I says. Quit fer hit. Well you got a I seen him a shinnyin down startet out to tell you bout 
ich askin foolish questvuns an order a drink fren in me says the bar- that there rope. the tocr me an Alling- 
Yes he says ef yore a goin to otherwice leaf tender you never knowed me to throw ham was takin so I reckn Id bes 
tet me to my misry you wudden be the fust you outn the salloon without givin you stop. Besides Ive wrote moren twice 
the he says nor yit the last to preform that fare warnin. Thats right says Dingbat as much as I was exspectin to write an 
a triflin cermony. So I callt the barten-  cheerin up I reckn Ill take a littel whisky as Allingham onct tole me the fust dooty 
eat der what was right busy sleepin an he says. of a nauthor is to quit wen the quittins 
ou says ast this gennilmen what he wants So we set down an taken a drink an_ good. 





for to drink. Aint he able to offer the 


then I ordred our glasses fillt agin. 


THE Enp. 
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Political Drama in San Francisco 


HATEVER she does, San Fran- 
cisco is always spectacular. 
Melodrama could scarcely pro- 

duce a more striking episode than the 
return in the recent primaries of Eugene 
E. Schmitz, to contest the mayoralty 
with’ the incumbent, James Rolph. 
Schmitz, the café musician, three times 
elected mayor by the Union Labor party 
and by the friendship of Abraham Reuf— 
the promoter of his city as a wide-open 
town—attempted to come back, and 
failed. 

Yet he polled nearly thirty-six thou- 
sand votes—a third of all the votes cast 
—again by the favor of the Tenderloin, 
the United Railroads, and certain cor- 
porate interests which need a mayor 
they can control. In his first election in 
1901 he had only 21,776 votes out of 
fifty-two thousand; and but for a 
change in the city charter which makes 
& majority instead of a plurality neces- 
sary to election, he might possibly have 
come back a fourth time. 

The reelection of Mayor James Rolph 
by a good majority was indeed a vin- 
dication of the better mind of San Fran- 
cisco. He represents, at any rate, the 
legitimate business interests of his city 
as against Schmitz, the figurehead can- 
didate of the underground and vicious 
elements. Yet how far this commercial- 
ized community is from an intelligent 
conception of its true advantage, is 
shown in the experience of the Law En- 
forcement League which, in trying to 
enforce the bitterly fought Red Light 
Abatement Act, found that neither the 
reelected mayor, the relected district 
attorney, the police commission nor the 
board of supervisors, would render it the 
least assistance in suppressing a most 
notorious resort. In spite of their many 
promises throughout the Exposition pe- 
riod, the officials of San Francisco have 
done nothing effective to clean up the 
Barbary Coast; and the town is fully as 
“wide-open” as in the days of Ruef and 
Schmitz. 

It is regarded as a sinister omen by 
some and an evil prophecy for the future 
that the vote for Charles Fickert, the 
reelected candidate for district attorney, 
ran highest in the districts where 
Schmitz ran highest; and especially so 
in the Assembly District 33, which in- 
cludes the notorious Tenderloin precincts 
and half of the city’s saloons. The fact 
that the Law Enforcement League was 
compelled to seek out a private citizen 
to initiate a test suit against a brothel 
would seem to indicate that the present 
incumbent is not going to turn out a re- 
former. 

The behavior of women voters in San 
Francisco, though less dramatic, is not 
less significant in this their first munici- 
pal election. Schooled by the experience 
of the last three years in national, state 
and local recall elections, what they have 
done in this their first municipal essay 
is what may normally be expected of 
them. According to the census, women 





By MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


are only forty per cent of the total adult 
population of the city. In this election 
they constituted thirty-seven per cent of 
the registered voters; and this in a city 
where almost one-third of the population 
is foreign-born. This certainly disposes 
finally of the prediction that women 
would not take enough interest to regis- 
ter and vote. 

Moreover, the American-born women 
of the better residence districts registered 
and voted much more heavily than those 
of the two districts comprising the al- 
most solid foreign colonies of Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish and French, who 
registered and voted from five to ten 
per cent below their normal proportion. 
Before the primaries it was generally be- 
heved that the women of the assembly 
district which takes in the Barbary 
Coast, the Segregated Quarter, and the 
up-town Tenderloin, were being drum- 
med up to register; but as it proved, they 
constituted only twenty-seven per cent 
of the registration of this district—far 
below the normal proportion of women. 
On the other hand, the women of the six 
better residence districts, which carry 
more than half the voting strength of 


the city, registered from forty-two to 
forty-four per cent of the total and 
voted in proportion. 

The proof of suffrage is in the voting. 
In San Francisco, one of the least-re- 
formed of American cities, whose popu- 
lation is one-third foreign-born, the wo- 
men of the more intelligent classes have 
out-registered and out-voted the vice 
districts and are to a definite extent re- 
sponsible for the reelection of Mayor 
Rolph. So far, the friends of woman 
suffrage can justly claim that even in 
San Francisco, the most apathetic city 
of California, the influence of the woman 
voter has been thrown upon the side of 
decency and good citizenship. 


Mr. Gillette and Combs 


One afternoon Mr. William Gillette, 
the player, walked into a drug-store and 
stated to a clerk his need—a man’s comb. 

“Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” 
was the inquiry addressed to him. 

“No,” said Mr. Gillette, with the ut- 
most gravity. “What I desire is a comb 
for a stout man with celluloid teeth.” 
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“Save Magazine Money” 


Announce To Old Patrons And New 
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The new Grant Six Cabriolet is one of the most beauti- 
ful and practical enclosed cars ever built. It is carefully 
developed in every detail. 

It is a smart, classy model. It has the dashing style, the trim, exclusive 
appearance, the silence and flexibility of operation that the driver of this 
type of car covets. 

It is the sort of car that excites admiration at the curb or in action. 

It has seating capacity for three passengers. 

The top can be lowered, from the windshield back, making it essentially 
an open body, but with the top raised or “‘up”’ it is strictly an enclosed body. 

The windows may be lowered for ventilating and are adjustable to a 
variety of positions. They are equipped with anti-rattle devices. 

The interior is lined with gray whipcord, and the upholstery is of the same 
material. The back opens up full width so that demountable rim and extra 
tire may be carried inside in addition to tools, luggage, etc. 

It has electric starter and complete electric light equipment with dimmers. 

Best of all, it has the wonderful Grant Six chassis with the remarkable 
Grant overhead valve motor. It throttles down to one and one-half miles an 
hour, speeds up to fifty. 

Itislight in weight. It is economical. Grant owners average over 20 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline, 900 miles to the gallon of oil. Tire expense is nominal. 

Buy this new Grant Six Cabriolet and you will own one of the handsomest 
cars of the year—and one of the most efficient. 


Two other models: 
Touring car (five passengers), $795. 
Roadster (three passengers), $795. 


See the Grant dealer or write at once for literature giving full information 
about the entire Grant line. 


GRANT MOTOR COMPANY 
| Findlay, Ohio 
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The Antique Theatre 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


The recent performances of Pavlova and her ballet in New York City have drawn attention towards the 
cultural side of Russian life. Mr. Uzzell reinforces this impression with an article on one of the chief 
fluences in Russian art—the Antique Theatre of Petrograd. 


USSIA is a land of esthetic sur- 

prises. Her music, her dancing, 

her literature have stimulated and 
delighted us; and now her theatre bids 
fair to furnish us with fresh and alluring 
revelations. The notable experiments in 
staging of the Art Theatre in Moscow 
are already well known. Those who have 
examined the Tsar’s theatre-schools of 
acting in Petrograd pronounce them to 


be the most consistently successful in 
the world. 

The most interesting and least known 
of Russian dramatic enterprises is the 
Starinie or Antique Theatre of Petro- 
grad. Like most good things in Russia, 
it is rather hidden and difficult to find. 
It occupies the basement of the Sol- 
yanie Gorodok or “Salt Warehouse” on 
Pantelaymonskaya street. The once 


dismal cellar, by the use of draped 
bunting and colored electric sunbursts in 
the low ceiling, has been transformed 
into an attractive and commodious little 
theatre. In one end is erected a rude 
scaffolding representing a sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish stage, and in the other, 
spread out under bright lights, is a 
tempting array of entr’acte refresh- 
ments—glistening nickel samovars of 
steaming tea, zakuski, 











butterbrods, and sweet 








down comfortably in the ooze. 


Don't be a social back number! Don’t settle 
he world is 


Hello! Wake up! 


cakes. 

In such an unca- 
nonical little playhouse 
I had a delectable eve- 
ning of entertainment. 
The audience was one 
of the most cultured | 
had ever seen in Rus- 
sia. A repertory of old 
Spanish plays was be- 
ing played, that eve- 
ning being given up to 





Lope de Vega’s Fuenta 




















Be a modern! Read 


VANITY FAIR 


Vanity Fair will chaperon you in a box at 
the opera, show you the most talked of 


Ovejuna and Cervan- 
tes’ interlude, The 
Two Chatterbozes. 
There indeed before 
us was the Spanish 
stage at the time of 
the golden era of that 
nation’s drama, the 
end of the sixteenth 
century. There was 
the rude stage set up 
in the open air on the 
popular and roomy 
place of execution. 











moving, moving on all eight cylinders—some 
folks are even moving on twelve—and you 
might just as well move along with them. If 
you are becoming an old fogey,or an old maid, 
or anold bachelor, oranold bore, read Vanity 
Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted and 


paintings and sculptures; take you behind the 
scenes at the theatres; tell you what to talk 
about at dinners and dances; present you to 
all the metropolitan celebrities; give you a 
dash of golf and hockey and tennis and foot- 
ball; accelerate the pulse of your brain, in 


The decorations were 
Shakespearian in their 
simplicity: a curtain, 
a throne, a small table 





agile-minded again; the joy of the picnic, the 


life of the party, the hit of the turkey-trottoir. into a regular Class A human being. 








Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of pay- 
ing $2 for a theatre ticket, or $1.20 for a new novel. But 












short, transform you from a social half portion and 


instruments of 
torture. The entr’- 
actes were filled in, as 
in the time of the 
classic drama, with 
travetsi dances, so 
loved by the old 











&. \. you can secure for $1 (half the cost of a single theatre Spanish audiences. The 
ye . ». ticket and less than the cost of a single novel) an entire rapid “public square” 
Ps 06 % winter of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- tone = = oe 
Yor NE, ment than you could derive from dozens of plays a. aa 
® ig Qe, or a shelf full of modern novels. tial 
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% Neo . stilted and inflated ef- 
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% Oe a ey \ .. Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3 a year. duly pronounced be- 
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dresses, Weapons, castanets—it was alto- 
gether a most faithful and convincing 
dramatic restoration. 

The audience was composed of men 
and women students, journalistic and 
theatrical folk, and a generous filling in 
of people from the intelligenzia of Pet- 
rograd. Conversations with some of each 
of these classes disclosed the fact the 
same incentive in nearly each case had 
brought the person to the Starinie 
Theatre, namely, curiosity to see some- 
thing new and original. 

The first real problem was the reper- 
tory. Inasmuch as an unbroken con- 
nection between Hellenic drama and 
modern European drama does not exist, 
the roots of the latter disappearing in 
the darkness of the middle ages, 
Efrainoff was persuaded to abandon his 
initial project of starting the cycle of 
plays with selections from the ancient 
theatre, and attention was centred upon 
the middle ages. The vast labor of 
collecting material was begun. Many 
months were involved. A committee of 
directors was formed. Envoys were dis- 
patched to France and to the Rhine 
countries. Baron Drisen himself traveled 
to Switzerland, unearthed many curious 
and valuable documents in the monaster- 
ies there, and then visited Munich, 
Nuremberg and Rottenberg, for the 
treasures they still possess in relics and 
atmosphere of the middle ages. Many 
puzzling dialects were encountered, ne- 
cessitating the cooperation of pale- 
ographers. The prescription for all 
manuscript work was that it would “pre- 
serve that peculiar fragrance of the 
poesy of the middle ages which was the 
natural expression of the soul and tem- 
perament of the people.” 

The actor problem was solved in a 
novel manner. Young artistes as yet 
unspoiled by the prolonged routine of 
the theatrical trade, were secured. Be- 
fore rehearsals, however, they were re- 
quired to undergo what was called “a 
process of completing their intellectual 
preparation.” They were made to at- 
tend a course of lectures. A professor 
from the Imperial University read to 
them on the history of the literature of 
the middle ages; another, on the history 
of music; an artist read on the icon- 
ography of the middle ages, and Efrain- 
off, on the theatre of the medieval 
period. 

The dedicatory performance was a 
presentation of the German liturgical 
play, Herod, an interesting embryo of 
the modern European drama. There 
was the spell of mysterious silence 
brooding over the small medieval town; 
the sullen, eyeless towers of the beetling 
citadel; the frenzied pilgrims, the 
gloomy, ragged flagellants, the splendidly 
robed Herod, the pageant of mayor and 
burgomasters, the mystic liturgy, the 
thrilling announcement of the treason of 
the magicians, the weeping of women and 
the shrieks of terror; and finally the cur- 
tain dropping on a mad mélée of hys- 
terical disorder. 

The second performance given on the 
first evening at the Antique Theatre 
was the Faust-like miracle play, The- 
ophilus, written by the jougleur, Rute- 
beuf. This choice provided a good illus- 
tration of the next stage in the develop- 
ment of the medieval drama, showing, 
as it does, how the play had already lost 
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its sacred character and had taken on a_ din, who converses at will with the 
lighter coloring by means of a freer devil.” The interpreter’s explanation of 
treatment and the introduction of the the actors’ mental experiences affords one 
comic element. A peculiar factor in this an even finer pleasure, as when, in an 
performance was the part played by the absolutely neutral and unemotional tone, 
interpreter or, as he is called in Russian, this unique piece of stage machinery 
the preco, who, stationed in a corner of says: “Now Theophilus leaves Saladin 
the avance-scéne, as occasion demands, and thinks that to go back on.the Car- 
assists the understanding of the audience dinal is no joke,” or, “Here Theophilus 
by giving voice to “author’s remarks,” goes to the devil and is dreadfully 
thus: “Here comes Theophilus to Sala- afraid.” 








HOSE who make comparisons find it the easiest thing in the world to prove 

the superiority of Columbia tone. Hear a Columbia record played on your 
own instrument, and you will realize what perfect. recording means. ‘You 
will never again be satisfied with a tone less round and brilliant, less true 
and natural. 

Tone superiority depends as much upon the scientific exactness of the 
original recording process as upon the quality of the reproducing mechanism of 
the instrument. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly play for you any number of Columbia 

Records in any class of music. And of course they will play on 
your talking machine if any standard make. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
BOX K 682 WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 











Don’t take hearsay in- 
formation as to what the 
Single Tax will do---in- 
vestigate it for yourself. 


The Public is a Journal of fundamen- 
tal democracy, not a single tax paper, 


but it comments on national and inter- 
national affairs from the single tax point of view. 
It shows with a clearness of vision possessed by 
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: a ree Lee H.W 
few other periodicals the underpinnings of 

current happenings. THE 
William Allen White, writer and lecturer, says of it: re 


HENRY GEORGE 
I read in it news that I can find no place else.”’ 


Bldg. Chicago 
Please enter 
subscription for "26 
weeks and mail me 
a copy of ‘‘The Short- 
est Road to the Single 
Tex.” ty Henry George. 

50c is enclosed. 


‘“‘What a wonder The Public is. Every week 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, writes: 
“The Public is splendidly edited and is one of the very ablest con- 
tributions to current events, political rnd economic.” 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


THE PUBLIC, Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago 
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Win Folks 
to Bran 
They need it. All will be bet- $ 


ter, brighter, cheerier for its lax- 
> ative effects. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is hidden 
in a breakfast dainty. The bran 
is in flake form, which makes it 3 
extra-efhicient, And there is 25%. 

People quit bran foods which 
are not inviting. But they won't 
quit Pettijohn’s. 

Try it for a week. We promise 
you it is the ideal way to establish 


the bran habit. 


Pettijohns 
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Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


Most grocers have it. Any grocer will 
get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


hicago 
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OF BRAINS 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 




















Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Amenican TeLcerHone ano TeLcecrarn Company 

ano Associateo Companies 





WINTON SIX.--- Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


“IF YOU ARE A WRITER 











We can aid you to find a market 
_.. MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. Send for leaflet H. 
eer A Edwin Markham and others. Estab- 
Ishec 890. 


. UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mc NAULL 


TIRES 


8000 Miles Guaranteed 
Toledo 





Ohio 





Successful Printing 


Y ou will find The Schilling Press, Inc., an 
_ organization fully equipped to handle your 

printing problems. ‘o job too large or none 

too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or *phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising in thie column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 














YOUR 20 word classified ad in 20 Sunday papers 
$5. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 





MARKET YOUR SPARE TIME INTELLIGENT- 
LY; Commercial information wanted; no can- 


vassing. Write ‘‘CICO’’ 27 Evansville, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POBRTS—AUTHORS! 











Poems and stories are 


Literary Bureau, H2, 


wanted for publication. 
Hannibal, Mo. 





The program for the second evening 
comprehended one of the Notre Dame 
cycle of miracles, a French pastourelle 
of the thirteenth century by the trou- 
vere, Adaun de la Halle, and, lastly, two 
farces of the latter end of the fifteenth 
century by Jean Dabongans. In later 
seasons the Starinie Theatre has added 
revivals of early Italian masques and 
restored the drama of other coun- 
tries which could contribute something 
of novelty, atmosphere or beauty to the 
stage. 

When asked for his opinion of the 
American stage, Baron Drisen said: 
“The American playhouse, I understand, 
is more nearly a plaything than the Rus- 
sian. The amount of money your man- 
agers have to invest in houses and stag- 
ings is almost incredible. The story of 
the New Theatre in New York is one 
of the most extraordinary things I ever 
heard of. How I should like to be given 
an opportunity to experiment on such a 
generous scale at that!” 

From the foregoing account, it is not 
difficult to formulate several conclusions 
regarding the Russian drama and Rus- 
sian theatregoers. The wholesome cur- 
iosity behind the Antique Theatre, the 
astonishing innovations of the Moscow 
Art Theatre which, under the inspira- 
tion of the technician and playwright, 
Tchekoff, has become a university of 
dramatic art, the brutal realism of Gor- 
ki, the huge, brooding moralities of 
Andraeff, and most recently, the icon- 
oclastic dance-forms of the great Nijin- 
sky, who now repudiates the graces that 
made him famous—all these phenomena 
the outside world has heard of wonder- 
ingly, until its theatre managers and 
playwrights have begun to take flying 
trips to Moscow and Petrograd to see 
what it is all about. The truth is that 
intelligent Russia is in a condition of 
artistic ecstacy, bordering on frenzy, 
which characterized the middle ages. By 
its love of church ritual, its immense 
openness of vision, its childlike passion 
for innovation and new sensations, it be- 
trays how susceptible it is to the in- 
fluence of its primitive instincts. Holy 
Moscow indeed has never grown up. 
Such a people, with its almost Elizabeth- 
an enthusiasm and energy, could not 
keep its sanity under the present régime 
of social and political restraint did it not 
turn to religion and art as a means of 
nervous exhaust. 

When one couples with these condi- 
tions an extraordinary love of the thea- 
tre, one begins to understand the 
reasons for the success of the Antique 
Theatre in Petrograd and of the Art 
Theatre in Moscow. Russian actors 
live, work and play in the theatre; it is 
a preparatory school for them, where they 
study during the day and walk on at 
night. Their greatest actors are their 
teachers. The Tsar himself is the 
patron and financier of these theatre- 
schools. Each actor is compelled to 
master the graces of the dancer before 
he is given a line. Even the electricians, 
costumers and wigmakers are not 
tradesmen but artists! In their theatres 
Russians are racially gifted, are con- 
scientious, enthusiastic, practical, indus- 
trious, and, like Victor Hugo, Scribe, 
Wagner, Manet, Poe, and others, will 
yet give the world new art-forms which 
will earn them the recognition already 
too long delayed. 





Meet Me at the 
Tuller 


For Value, Service 


Home Comforts 




















NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward 
car, get off at Adams Avenue, 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Priyate Bath, $1.50Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 ‘* sig sid 2.00 ‘ 8.00 “* on 
100 “ “ 250 “ “ 
100‘ nf ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors---Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellent 


4.00 
4.50 














WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 


Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 


Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
Nemeand Adress LODAY! 
ADDRESS 
J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
822 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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